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Ludlow 
Typography 


With the Ludlow, a printer has available for 
job and display composition the best of mod- 
ern typefaces, as well as a full range of the 
standbys of traditional design. Note the three- 
dimensional Umbra and the new Mayfair Cur- 
sive here shown, the popular Karnak family, and 
a few of the numerous versions of Tempo. 


But the Ludlow gives the printer not only fine 
and effective typography. It gives him some- 
thing of special importance today—the most 
economical method of setting job and display 
composition. With the Ludlow the printer cuts 
costs—not prices. 


Information regarding the ways in which you 
can earn a greater profit with the Ludlow, or 
complete showings of any Ludlow typefaces, 
will be gladly sent you on request. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CoO. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


UMBRA 


48 Point Ludlow No. 34 Umbra 


IVa yfa ur Cursive, a 


(Boon £O advertisers 


36 Point Ludlow 31-MIC Mayfair Cursive 


KARNAK IS 
appropriate 


36 Point Ludlow 30-M Karnak Medium 


IN MODERN 
type layouts 


36 Point Ludlow 30-L Karnak Light 


LARGE SHOPS 


Demand Jruce 


36 Point 28-LI Ludlow Tempo Light Italic 


ESTIMATE ON 
Operating Cost 


36 Point 28-MI Ludlow Tempo Medium Italic 


COSTS ARE CUT 
by all-slug system 


36 Point 28-BC Ludlow Tempo Bold Condensed 


SPECIMENS 
are reviewed 


36 Point Ludlow 28-H Tempo Heavy 
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The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 


An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 

trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 

in stereotyping and typecasting. 


Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 


Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 

Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 

Curtis Publishing Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your 
needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 


to you. 
= - _/ OER ined 


o 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a, copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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FOX RIVER PAPERS ARE SPONSORED BY ONE 
OF THE LARGEST RAG CONTENT BOND MILLS 
IN THE WORLD... OLDEST IN THE WEST 


@ THE EIGHT ESSENTIALS WHEREIN FOX RIVER BOND PAPERS EXCEL 








As CLEAN as skill, knowledge and special machinery can make them » STRONG — pure rag fibres 
are the most enduring known «© UNIFORM because of standard grades and colors, laboratory controlled. 
BEAUTIFUL ix color, texture and finish «© PRINTABLE because the bulk and perfect surface never vary. 
DEPENDABLE — for fifty years made by one of the largest rag bond mills in the world » CONVENIENT 
—amply stocked by leading paper merchants in 63 cities « ECONOMICAL in original and printing costs. 








THE finest and most modern of equipment, the skill bred of a half-century’s experience, the re- 
sources of size, the sound policies and high standards that have made this mill one of the world’s 
largest rag content bond manufacturers, assure you not only of a dependable source of supply but 
of standardized, dependable products. ... Fox River rag content bond papers, stocked by Fox River 


merchants — strategically located in 63 cities throughout the United States — are always dependable. 


@ A folio containing attractive letterheads and unprinted sheets of any Fox River Papers will be sent on request. 


FOX RIVER PAPER COMPANY 


Originators of Clean Papers of Character + Appleton, Wisconsin 





WALL STREET BOND. 2 paper everlasting RIGHT OF WAY BOND. 2 excellent sheet at low cost 
OLD BADGER BOND. the leader of the Big 4 bonds OLD BADGER LEDGER. for all your permanent records 
ENGLISH BOND. ¢he IDEAL bond for lithography CREDIT LEDGER. strong, enduring and economical 
NEW ERA BOND. #he outstanding all-purpose paper BATTLESHIP LEDGER. . the great value in its class 
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ing.. Stitching .. Punching 


... Perforating ... 


...these and other finishing operations add to the cost 
of the job after it has left the pressroom. It is important to 
complete them at the lowest cost and in the shortest time. The 
four machines shown here constitute the most modern, produc- 
tive, accurate and durable machines for these operations that 
money can buy. They do their work at the lowest cost per 1000. 


MODEL “DOUBLE 0” CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


The Model ‘‘Double O” Cleveland Folder will make 
agreater variety of booklet and mailing folds than any 
other folder in sheet sizes 4x6” to 22x28”. It will fold 
sheets at the highest speed, and the quality of its work 
is unsurpassed. Result—highest quality at lowest cost. 


BOSTON WIRE STITCHER 


The No. 2 Boston Stitcher stitches from two sheets 
up to 14” thickness, either saddle or flat wired. It 
uses No. 30 to No. 25 round wire. It operates at 
speeds up to 250 per minute. Only one adjustment 
to make. It is the most popular pamphlet stitcher, 
and operators prefer it because of its narrow head, 
convenient feeding features, and smooth, quiet run- 
ning. Girls stitch more booklets per day with less 
fatigue. Result—highest quality at lowest cost. 





LATHAM PUNCHING MACHINE 


The Latham Monitor Power Punch punches all sizes 
of round, slot and open holes in sheets of any width. 
Capacity, up to 144” of stock depending on quality 
of paper and type of hole. All standard types and 
sizes of dies are carried in stock. Special dies made 
to order. Tabbing, indexing, round corner and mul- 
tiple hole units are furnished for this machine. No 
tools used in setting punches. Individual lock-up for 
each punching unit. Punches cannot slip. All changes 
made from front of machine. Built to last a life time. 
Quality work: at lowest cost. 


LATHAM PERFORATOR 

The Latham Monitor Extra Heavy, Thick Die, 
Power Perforator perforates all sizes of sheets up to 
28” square. It may be equipped with either strip or 
sliding gauge. The new glass hard, thick die assures 
many years of clean-cut perforating. New oversize 
frame and clutch add to its strength and service. 
All wearing parts, including die plate, can be replaced 
in your own plant. 


The complete line of 
BLISS—LATHAM—BOSTON 


Bindery Equipment is now sold and ser- 
viced by the Dexter Folder Company 














COMPLETE LINE 
FOR BINDERY 





Dexter Jobbing Folders 
Dexter Double-Sixteen Folders 
Dexter Quadruple Folders 





Dexter Special Folders 


Cross Continuous Folder 
Feeders 

Cleveland Model “‘K”’ Folders 

Cleveland Model ‘‘M”’ Folders 

Cleveland Model ‘‘Double O” 
Folders 

Cleveland Model ‘‘O” Folders 

Cleveland Model ‘‘B”’ Folders 

Cleveland Model “‘E’’ Folders 


Christensen Stitcher Feeders 


Boston Book Stitchers— 
14" thickness 
14" thickness 
4” full 
i" thickness 
Boston Calendar Stitchers 
Boston Check Book Stitchers 
Boston Multiple Stitchers 
Latham Book Stitchers 
Latham Multiple Head Stitchers 
Latham Perforators: hand pow- 
er, foot power or motor driven 
Latham Punching Machines: 
foot power or motor driven 
Latham, Punching Machine At- 
tachments including tab cut- 
ters and round corner cutters 
Latham Round Corner Cutters: 
hand power, foot power or 
motor driven 
Latham Embossers: gas and 
electric 
Latham Numbering Machines: 
foot power or motor driven 
Latham Special Numbering 
Machines: for theatre tickets, 
insurance policies and other 
purposes 














Ask 7 descriptive literature on any or all ot thus machines 


CLEVELAND 


28 West 23rd Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO, Toronto Type Foundry 
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BOSTON 
ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co. 


ST. LOUIS 








SAN FRANCISCO, H. W. Brintnall Co, 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


DALLAS, E. G. Myers 






































































ELCET PRESSWORK---- 
PRODUCTION ---- AND lower GUSTS -+-.. 


It takes careful management to make a profit 
under any conditions; today printers demand 
and must have equipment capable of more 
profitable operation than ever before. 

Many printers are finding by experience that 
ona large share of the work now in their plants, 
substantial cost-savings are possible with the 


NEW C&P 10X15 CRAFTSMAN PRESS 
WITH C&P RICE AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


With its exceptional ink distribution, this 
press handles at low hour cost many jobs form- 
erly run onlarger presses far costlier to operate. 

Note the four form rollers, the two vibra- 

tors and the new style 
long fountain with 
front blade-adjust- 
ment. Also the exten- 
sion roller tracks, fully 
adjustable to permit 
rollers picking up any 
desired quantity of ink. 

Equally important 
are the trip trucks on the 


two lower form rollers; the controlled motion 
of the disc that eliminates fountain streaks, and 
the replaceable and adjustable form roller bed 
tracks that permit varying roller contact on 
the form to suit each individual job. 

Exceptional distribution is accompanied by 
other features providing better presswork, 
faster production and lower costs: Quick, ac- 
curate handwheel impression control saving 
makeready time; solid impression; accurate 
register; handles any stock from onion skin to 
heavy board, any size from 214"x 4” up to full 
press capacity; smooth operation up to 3500 
impressions per hour; hand feeding entirely 
practical on short runs. 

Ask any C&P branch display room, or your 
nearest C&P dealer, to give you a working 
demonstration of this new press; study its cost- 
savings for yourself. Or write us for specifica- 
tions, and find out how little it costs to put this 
new equipment to work making extra profits 
in your own plant. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Nearly Fifty Years 


PRINTING PRESSES AND PAPER CUTTERS 
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Leadership/ 


Based on Satisfaction in the Printshop 


“A Cover by Beckett!” Everywhere in the 
printing world that phrase means pres- 
tige, satisfaction, economy. Only through 
the sustained merit of the product can 
leadership and reputation be maintained. 


Buckeye and Beckett Covers have won 


and maintained public favor, not because 
of any claims we make for them, but be- 
cause in-the hands of users they have 
proven that they are the best values ob- 
tainable. Have you sample books? If not, 


write us, please, on your letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





100 Buckeye Street, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me immediately a Sample Book of [_] Buckeye Cover, 


[_] Beckett Cover. 


Name 


Famous Papers 


Buckeye Cover 
Buckeye Custom Cover 
Buckeye Duplex Cover 

Beckett Cover 





Firm 


Buckeye Text 





Street City 


Beckett Text 
State Beckett Plater Finish Offset 
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Eliminate 


Wood in Mounting Cuts 


An Exclusive Monotype Feature 


The wood-mounted cut is a source of endless trouble and expense. It is 
difficult and costly to justify in pages and to lock up in forms; its height, 
size and shape are not alike two days in a row; it adds greatly to the 
expense of make-ready and press-work. Only printing plants operating 
Monotypes can apply to both machine-set and hand-set composition the 
advantages of mounting plates on quads and spacing material, thereby 
completely eliminating the use of wood in mounting electros and halftones. 


Machine-Set Quads are keyboarded and cast with 
text-matter on the Monotype Typesetting Machine, 
the space to be occupied by the illustrations being 
filled with quads of the correct heights for mounting 
electrotypes and nickeltypes or halftones and zincs. 


Hand-Set Quads of all sizes are cast on any of the 
three Monotype type-casting machines: 4 to 36 point 
solid, on the Monotype Type-Caster; 6 to 48 point 
solid, on the Monotype-Thompson Type-Caster; 14 
and 18 point solid, and 24 to 72. point cored, on the 
Monotype Giant Caster. 


Leads and Slugs in all sizes from 2 to 12 point are 
cast on the Monotype Type-&-Rule Caster and on the 


Junior Material Maker, and from 1 to 18 point on 
the Monotype Material Making Machine. 


**Precision” Metal Furniture is made on the 
Monotype Giant Caster —solid, in 14 and 18 point; 
cored, in 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60 and 72 point sizes. 
All point sizes can be cast to any length desired. No 
other like material available for use in composing 
rooms equals Giant Caster furniture in accuracy. 


Height of Base Material. — All Monotype Ma- 
chines can be equipped to cast cut-mounting material 
of whatever height may be desired to meet the vari- 
ous standards of thickness of unmounted electrotypes 
and nickeltypes or halftones and zinc etchings. 


The Monotype Method of Mounting Cuts is described and illustrated in 
a booklet which contains much authoritative information on standards of 
thickness of plates and heights of cut-mounting base. Write for a copy. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This advertisement composed in Monotype Sans Serif Medium Condensed, No. 354, and Sans Serif Extrabold Condensed, No. 333. 
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Up to Date Efficiency 
WEBENDORFER Sf... “ics 


13x19 and 18x23 i ae ea — 


Automatic Offset Jobbers 


Designed throughout to meet the trades 
expectations. Simplicity, Reliability, and 
unfailing Production permit these presses 
to set a high standard for earning capacity. 


We Also Manufacture 


Web-Offset Presses 


American Made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 














Hamilton Steel Stock Forwarding Trucks promote the 
greatest efficiency in handling paper stock. This sys- 
tem saves labor, cuts down spoilage, reduces time of 
handling and your stock is always ready to move to 
and from the press or bindery at a moment's notice. 
They speed up the handling of stock before and after 
printing and reduce the overhead on your paper 
stock. 

These trucks are strong and sturdy and will give 
unlimited service long after the cost is forgotten. 
Made of heavy gauge steel, mounted on 4-inch 
swivel casters. 

These trucks are supplied with two platforms, but 


extra platforms may be had and attached at small 
extra cost. 

Made in two sizes: No. 15047, 20x25!/2” inside; 
No. 15048, 26x39” inside; 5734” high. 


Manufactured by 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th St., Los Angeles 


or 
Eastern Office: Rahway, N. J. ° 
Hamilton Goods Are Sold by All Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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(Tele. Sraples 


OF THE INK SHELF 


The grocery store stocks its sugar 
and salt, the country doctor his qui- 
nine and castor oil. Each case typifies 
a principle—staples suited to the great 
est need. 

The printing and lithographing 
business has its staples too, both in 
paper and ink—items which have a 
fixed place in regular turnover. 

The ink staples of the printing 
establishment symbolize those basic 
colors most in demand for the straight 
run of work. These staples are brown, 
green, purple, blue, red, orange, yel- 
low, and black—well-known hues, 
healthy, robust color effects possess- 
ing the vigor and vitality essential to 
sales power. 

These colors have individual 
strength and beauty and each may be 
used in various ways. They can be 
employed as big attention-getting 
smashes or beautifully restrained in 
composite effects by utilizing their 
lighter values or tints. 

They present anavalancheof dazzling 
color wealth, an inspiring pageantry of 
beauty and effectiveness. Their indi- 
vidual use is not limited to any specific 
purpose, yet the character of each has 
a pointed significance and suggests 


INDIVIDUAL BEAUTY, HEALTHY, ROBUST SALES POWER 





Co/or Pageant 


AN INSPIRATION 


Your copy will be . 


sent upon request 


an inherent power to produce a particular reaction. 

For instance, red proclaims itself the liquid fire of 
the ink fountain. If you will think of the other colors 
in terms of an associated thought suggested by their 
effect on the mind, you will have available a broader 
conception of the main significance of these popular 
color staples and their power to establish atmosphere 
and start trains of thought. 

These popular staples are the fundamental tools of 
the pressman’s job. All are intrinsically good, prefer- 
ence being determined by the atmosphere to be ex- 
pressed, the power to be projected. In the use of 
these colors there is but one rule to follow —when 
you use a red, or brown, ora green, for instance, use 
a good one —one that will be a delight to the eye and 
an inspiration to the spirit. Half-baked color effects 
do not justify ink usage. 


A valuable aid to the proposition of color vitality 
is the ipi COLOR PAGEANT —an exposition of 
the effectiveness of staple colors in the various inten- 
sities in which they are available. It is a manifesta- 
tion of color value and beauty —an inspirational dis- 
play suggesting the significance of individual colors 
and the atmosphere which associates itself with their 
use. It is designed to hang on the wall, and is ar- 
ranged for convenience in color selection and color 
matching. 

This “Pageant” has a thousand uses and is valu- 
able to all individuals identified with the creation of 
printing or its production, from designer to pressman. 
It represents a further expression of the interest of 
this corporation in color accomplishment. It is avail- 
able to everyone. Write us direct or ask one of our 
salesmen. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


75 VARICK STREET 


Branches in the following cities: Atlanta - 





Dallas - Detroit - Houston - Indi lis - Kal 
Nashville - New Orleans - 


New York City - Philadelphia - 


NEW YORK CITY 


Baltimore - Battle Creek - Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 
- Kansas City - Los Angeles - Mil Mi hi 
Richmond - Rochester - 





St. Louis - St. Paul - San Frenclece 


ALL 


P UOReP*O'S ES, 


ALL COLOR EFFECTS 





@ Benny Bear was egotistical as a mere sparring part- 
ner, and downright conceited when he became a big- 
time prize-fighter. But after he won the heavyweight 
title, he became an incorrigible braggadocio. He scorned 
anything smaller than an elephant, and treated his 
fellow-beings with haughty disdain. 


“What! No honey?” he thundered at his cringing house- 
hold servants one morning. ““Why don’t youse guys keep 
a supply on hand? Don’t tell me you'll get some; I'll 
get it myself.” And out he strode in a high rage to a 
nearby apiary. 

“BEWARE: BEES” warned a sign at the entrance to 
the apiary. “Humph! J should beware. Insignificant 
bees,” thought Benny. And with a contemptuous swipe 
he overturned the nearest hive. 

The result seemed to Benny like a hundred straight 
lefts, uppercuts and right hooks delivered at the same 
instant. He went down for the count in the first round. 





desptic wot IITTLE THINGS 


The makers of Hollingsworth Basic Bond will never 
be guilty of the error that knocked out Benny Bear. In 
thinking of their product as a composite of little things, 
they can hardly be contemptuous of details. Conse- 
quently, raw materials come from company-owned 
sources; nothing but clear, sand-filtered water is used; 
miniature paper machines test each batch of pulp; 
minute check-ups are made throughout manufacture. 





These are all details — little things which the Benny 
Bears of the world would despise. But together, they 
account for the consistently high quality of Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond and its excellent performance. One 
more detail — moderate price — makes this paper espe- 
cially suitable for today’s work. It comes in twelve fine 
colors and the new, brilliant white. Mail the coupon 
below for a free copy of “One Hundred Years.” 


Hollingswort/2 heya oy CGM ST OINE D. 





A helpful noox 





“One Hundred Years” contains many interest- 
ing designs for letterheads and business forms, 
and some useful information about bond paper 
printing. If you do not have a copy, the coupon 
will bring one free. 





FREE (0 PRINTERS 


Ho.urncswortH & WHITNEY COMPANY 
Dept. 107, 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of the portfolio, 
“One Hundred Years.” 


NAME 








COMPANY 


ADDRESS 








(PLEASE ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD) 
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Announcing... 


that the T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CoO. have acquired 
all rights, titles, interests in machines formerly manu- 
factured by George Juengst & Sons and American 
Assembling Machine Co. With these additions, the 


T.W.&C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Now offer the best and most 
Complete Line of Bookbind- 
ing Machinery in the world 











For the Magazine Binder 


The Sheridan Gathering Machines 

The Sheridan Single and Double Stitchers 

The Sheridan Continuous Coverer 

The Sheridan Small Stitcher-Coverer 

The Sheridan Continuous Binder 

The Juengst Gatherer 

The Juengst Stitcher 

The Juengst Coverer 

The Juengst Binder 

The American Assembling Machine Co. Gatherer 

The American Assembling Machine Co. Stitchers 

The American Assembling Machine Co. Straight 
Line Coverer ; 

The American Assembling Machine Co. Straight 
Line Binder 

The Rowe Trimmer 

A complete line of Cover Feeders 








For the Edition Binder 


The Sheridan Gatherer 

The Sheridan Wire Stitcher 

The Rowe Trimmer 

The Sheridan Continuous Smasher 

The Sheridan Rounder and Backer 

The Sheridan Straight Line Rounder and 
Backer 

The Sheridan Backliner with Headbanding 
Attachment 

The Murray Backliner with Headbanding 
Attachment 

The Sheridan Continuous Casemaker 

The Sheridan Stampers, Inkers and Smashers 

The Sheridan Cutting Machines 





T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 


550 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO 


183 Essex Street 
BOSTON 


48 Gray’s Inn Road 
LONDON W.C. 1 


WORKS: Champlain, N. Y., and Easton, Pa. 
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Select Paper With Both Eyes Open 


Help Your Customers Do This 


WHEN a man shuts one eye, he finds it hard to judge distance and position 
and is very apt to stumble and fall. It is just as hazardous to select paper 
with an eye on price alone. Ask your customers to use both eyes and to 
see price and value. 

When you show the Hammermill Comprehensive Sample Book to a 
customer, you visualize a large part of his paper requirements, (three jobs 
out of five) and you give him a clear close-up view of dependable quality, 
satisfaction, service, price and value in the paper he should use. 

The Hammermill Comprehensive Sample Book should be at your hand, 
in your desk or in your sample case. It is a pair of glasses for the customer who 
has lost sight of the real issue and gone cross-eyed with competitive prices. 


HAMMERMILL Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


I i AM M | ‘ RM I i L 0) Ido not have a copy of the Hammermill Comprehensive Sample Book. 


Please send me one. 
0) I have a copy of the Comprehensive Sample Book. Please send me 


& O M P R E H E N S I VE “Making Profit With The Comprehensive Sample Book.” 


NAME 


SAM PLE BOOK ADDRESS 
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Research, integrity, fair dealing and a study of the 
customer's requirements, with a sincere effort to meet 
them, make champions in industry. 


Research is vital both to the customer and the manv- 
facturer. Ideal maintains a research department 
second to none in the roller field, working in con- 
junction with the research divisions of several large 
industrial units creating and manufacturing material 
for use in printers’ rollers. This combination has im- 
proved old products and developed many new ones, 
in addition to cooperating with the printer in the 
solution of his individual problems. 


The various types of rollers developed include rollers 
to withstand high temperatures, high speeds, special 
inks; rollers extremely hard or as soft as gelatin; rollers 


of natural rubber, of synthetic rubber, of synthetic 
resins, of vulcanized oils—in fact, rollers to fit any 
known condition in a printing plant. 


Ideal Rollers are champions because here manufac- 
turing exactness and knowledge of new materials 
produce a finished product so close to perfection 
that when placed in service there can be but one 
result— complete satisfaction. 


The importance of trouble-free rollers in helping to 
hold production costs to a minimum cannot be over- 
emphasized, since delays in press running time cut 
deeply into profits. Perhaps this is the vital spot that 
not only has been affecting the profits on jobs in 
hand but also has proved a barrier to close estimates 
on work necessitating highly competitive figures. 


Your plant should be Ideal Roller equipped now. An Ideal Roller engineer, in 
your locality, will study your individual requirements; this entails no obligation. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2512 West 24th Street, Chicago 


22nd Street and 39th Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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Contacts 


@ Whether verbal or written . . . contacts will always play a substantial role in business. 
On the outside, it is personal contact. But on the inside . . . behind the scenes . . . it is 
the written communications . . . perfect understanding between departments . . . on 
Maxwell Bond. Understanding executives have seen fit to bestow upon Maxwell Bond 
its full share of recognition, as the ideal bond for all-round contacts at home. Not for 
a life of ease as permanent records .. . but for the less finicky forms that demand 
immediate action. For one thing, Maxwell Bond is inexpensive. For another, it doesn't 
mind rough handling. And when it comes to the printing press, pencil, pen, typewriter 
or eraser .. . well, just try it for yourself. To lend proper identification to various 
departmental activities, you will want to specify Maxwell Bond in several of its ten 
colors besides its natural blue white. The Maxwell Paper Company, Franklin, Warren 


County, Ohio, Makers of Maxwell Offset and Maxwell Bonkote. 


< Tf you will return the coupon, we will gladly send you a sample book of Maxwell Bond » 


NZ 


ATERMARKED 








THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY, Franklin, Warren County, Ohio. 


1 would like to have a sample book of Maxwell Bond. | \ 
Ppa Suppers 


ete | Tsocuation | 





Address__ 
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hr LOOKS THE SAME 


BUT — It’s Entzrely Different 


The Printing Machinery Company has an impor- 
tant announcement to make to rotary press opera- 
tors. There is now available for rotary presses a 


new improved Vee Slot Hook— 


Vee Slot Screw the jaw of the STERLING Vee Slot 
Hook also has exclusive features. Instead of being 
made from an ordinary steel the STERLING Vee 


Slot Jaw is also made from an 








the STERLING—developed by 








expensive alloy steel and heat 





The Printing Machinery Com- 
pany. The screw on this hook 
might look the same, but it is en- 
tirely different, because it guards 
against breakage under strain, 
with consequent damage to the 
press and plates. The screw on 
the STERLING Vee Slot Hook is 
precision manufactured of finest alloy steel, heat 
treated in a controlled furnace. Damages and de- 
lays are costly. The rugged alloy steel of the 
STERLING Vee Slot Hook minimizes breakage in 
operation and cuts down "time out" and repair 


costs accordingly. 


In addition to the advantages of the STERLING 
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The STERLING Vee Slot Hook, show- 
ing Hook and end view of Vee Slot. 


A sample Hook will be sent, if 
requested on your letterhead. 


treated in a controlled furnace. 
By using this alloy steel we are 
able to make our regular jaw 34 
in. wide as compared to !/, in. as 
the regular width of other Vee 
Slot Jaws. This permits closer 
margins between plates. 

Please understand that the 
STERLING Vee Slot Hook is not just another hook. 
It marks a definite improvement over the ordinary 
hook and is guaranteed to furnish the utmost in 
performance. Investigate the STERLING Vee Slot 
Hook for your rotary presses. ... Try it out.... 
Use it under every known condition. ... Then bank 
the profits. 
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THE BEST BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 


WHAT IS GUARANTEED BOND PAPER? 


s Chieftain Bond (like all the other rag-content papers bearing the 
Owl watermark) is guaranteed. The manufacturers say, "... and in 
the event of dissatisfaction, we will replace the paper on demand, 
free of expense to the original purchaser.” = It is possible to make 
this pledge, and stand ready to back it up, because samples of 
every run of this paper are shop-tested, under ordinary printing 
conditions, to make sure of satisfactory performance in the press- 
room and the business office. s So the guesswork is taken out of 
paper buying. When you inspect a sheet of Chieftain Bond you 
can see its cleanness and fine texture; you can feel its crisp, raggy 
strength. And when you hold it to the light, the Owl watermark as- 
sures you that it will work to your satisfaction. Its low price enables 
you to use it freely for all letterheads and forms. There are sixteen 
colors and white. An interesting portfolio of printed samples will 
be sent on request. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO MEET PEOPLE BY MAIL 


Neenah guaranteed papers at various prices are avail- 
able for every bond.and ledger need. Other bonds 
are Old Council Tree, Success, Conference, Neenah, 
Glacier. The ledgers are Stonewall, Resolute, Prestige 
and Putnam. Samples will be sent upon request. 


IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 


@ To save pressroom time means 
greater profit. To satisfy your cus 
tomers means future orders. Neenah 
papers are made, and’shop-tested, to 
accomplish these two ends. They are 
faster and easier to handle in every 
pressroom operation. And their crisp 
ness, strength and beauty make them 
efficient in the business office 
@ Through national advertising 
addressed to printing buyers, the 
Neenah Paper Company is making 
your selling job easier by build 
bake MW ob ¢-3 1-3 4-0 alot Co} akc Lolole UB of-0ol-) ar-bate! 
rekofoks Mi oh atalsbate Mm Oat Me) Maat-Mr loka tact 
ments in this campaign appears 
at the left. @ Suggest Chieftain 
Bond or another of the Neenah 
papers for your customers’ bond 
and ledger jobs. You will thereby 


save time and assure better results 
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Bond Papers: OLD COUNCIL TREE 


“SUCCESS * CONFERENCE: 


CHIEFTAIN : NEENAH + GLACIER 


Ledger Papers: STONEWALL * RESO- 
‘PUTNAM 
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Education on Management Must Fail 





Unless It Is Started in the Shop 





HAT 7s the “trouble with the 
\ \ / printing business?” You have 
heard that question asked a 


thousand times. You have heard dozens 
of answers, maybe scores! Well, here is 
another one! The main trouble with the 
printing business is that it is suffering 
from a discarded tradition. 

For at least two generations money, 
energy, and time have been expended to 
pour business education upon printers 
of mature age and fixed opinions already 
worrying over some thousand difficult 
problems. To wait until a workman has 
invested his savings and gone heavily 
into debt for a plant and then try to 
teach him how to make headway in the 
complex field of modern business is a 
good deal like trying to give swimming 
lessons to a man when he is struggling 
in the current of a dangerous river. 

It must be admitted that the results 
of organized educational efforts in the 
printing business of the United States 
seem rather futile and ineffective when 
measured by the relatively small num- 
ber of all printers whose methods have 
been noticeably improved thereby. And 
while one is being “converted,” new em- 
ployers are appearing to whom all this 
organized effort means nothing. 


Education misdirected 


The printing business looks better 
than it did forty years ago, but thus far 
most of our educational efforts have had 
a tendency to heal the sore on the sur- 
face while all the time the virus of ig- 
norance is renewing the inflammation 
beneath. Why not begin the corrective 
work at the source of the trouble in- 
stead of dealing almost exclusively with 
the later and far more virulent manifes- 
tations of economic disease? 

Let’s consider this. A hundred years 
ago the word “apprentice” meant much. 
In those days the beginner in a trade 
was bound under contract for a term of 





By C. H. ARMSTRONG 


Wrecking of prices and profits 
can be avoided if workmen are 
taught to understand problems 
of employing printers before 


they open up competing plants 


years. In return for his services at low 
pay he was taught proficiency in every 
part of his work, but more important 
than his training with hands or tools, he 
learned the business to which he was 
bound from “the ground up.” 

He was not only taught the “trade,” 
but he gained more valuable experience 
from contact with every phase of his 
employer’s business. He learned various 
sources for materials and tools, and the 
dealings that brought them into the 
shop. He acquired a general knowledge 
of costs. He learned the habits and de- 
sires of customers, met them, saw how 
they were dealt with, what sales tactics 
were used, what credit was extended to 
them. He observed methods of collect- 
ing money and financing operations of 
the shop under all conditions. 

His employer’s attitude toward other 
employers, and in turn their attitude 
toward him, served as an object lesson 
in trade relations. All the factors mak- 
ing for success or failure in that busi- 
ness and the ethics under which the 
trade in general was carried on came 
daily under his observation. 

After a few years as a master work- 
man, following his apprenticeship, an 
alert, energetic man would be qualified 
to set up a shop of his own. The com- 
munity expected him to. 

But what happens to that man today? 








Even if he is the rare exception of an 
apprentice who receives training in sev- 
eral phases of production, he yet has 
had no opportunity to gain experience 
through actual contact in the manage- 
ment of the printing business. 

Today a man’s exceptional ability as 
a craftsman may be taken as presump- 
tive evidence in all but a limited number 
of cases that he is not well qualified to 
assume the responsibilities of manage- 
ment, and largely because nearly all his 
early training tends to discourage the 
attitude of mind that is essential for 
successful management. 

Do you challenge this statement? 

Consider then that, under the intense, 
specialized training required today, the 
young man in the shop is not only de- 
prived of the business experience the 
apprentice of his grandfather’s time ob- 
tained, but the conditions under which 
he works blind him to a realization of 
that fact. He is “learning a trade.” 


The unfortunate part 

He becomes jealous of interruption in 
his daily routine; he cannot do his work 
as he would like if he has to talk to the 
shop’s customers. How the boss buys 
the paper and ink, how print is sold, 
from what source comes the money that 
pays his wages, are mysteries that be- 
long to the “front office” anyway. The 
usual talk of employers about “costs,” 
“overhead,” or related subjects does not 
find in his background any hook upon 
which to hang. Price-making and price- 
cutting are front-office problems which 
do not touch him. 

None of this implies a lack of intelli- 
gence on the part of the workman. It is 
a matter of the kind of training he has 
chosen to get for himself. 

The tragedy is that when he suddenly 
becomes an owner-manager of a print- 
ing business seldom does he realize that 
he has stepped into a plane of activity 
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which, in many of its aspects, is as for- 
eign to him as if he were transported 
overnight to another world. 

Shall we say to the young man enter- 
ing the trade that the road to positions 
of management is closed to him? No. 
Doubtless in the future, as in the past, 
owners and managers of printing plants 
will, and should, come from the ranks of 
ambitious craftsmen. To destroy this 
custom is neither desirable nor possible. 
Rather, we should seek to help the am- 
bitious man by giving him a clearer 
mental picture of the thing to which he 
aspires, holding nothing back. 


The future owners 


In nearly every plant you can find 
men nursing the ambition to become 
owners of plants. These ambitions will 
continue to be nourished. They are the 
heritage of the old tradition we’ve been 
discussing, and most of us came into the 
industry in just this way. 

But if the body of workmen realized 
fully that the ambitious ideas of their 
grandfathers were dangerous today; if 
our industry could once be permeated, 
from the youngest boy to the superin- 
tendent, with a new tradition to the ef- 
fect that a position of management is 
not a logical step of promotion from the 
ranks but something depending on a dis- 
tinctly different training, many of the 
troubles in our industry would begin to 
fade away completely. 

Here is a suggested remedy. For rea- 
sons that should be obvious, no attempt 
is here made to name the doctor who 
should apply the remedy proposed. 


An educational plan 


Engage the best brains available to 
prepare treatises on the fundamentals 
of management in the printing business. 
One by one, in logical sequence, set out 
in simple, interesting language the facts 
about the business which the manager 
should know before he starts—those 
facts which most of us did not know 
when we started—and for which lack 
we have paid dearly. 

In this series set before the mind of 
every experienced workman an under- 
standable picture of the task as man- 
ager that may be in his dreams for the 
future. Lay for him a foundation of 
business knowledge definitely related to 
printing. Set him on the right road by 
giving him a starting point in each sub- 
ject under discussion that will enable 
him to proceed with confidence in the 
process of acquiring additional knowl- 
edge about management problems. 

In these treatises deal with elemental 
business requirements and lay a sound 
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basis for their discussion by the men in 
the shop. Neither preach, plead, nor 
threaten, but each the craftsmen what 
printing management is. 

Put this series of treatises, one by 
one, at proper intervals, into the hands 
of every commercial printer—foreman, 
compositor, pressman, and bindery man 
whose mail address can be listed. Em- 
phasize this program with a strong “‘fol- 
low-up” campaign to “sell” the idea. 

It will take several years to do it. It 
will take a high-grade sales-promotion 
brain to plan it and carry it through. It 
will take money. But the discussion 
these new ideas will promote among the 
craftsmen should eventually make a 
great deal of difference in the attitude 
of the average workman toward the ab- 
sorbing idea of “going into business for 
myself.” And that will be worth its cost. 


x * 


Composition Costs Steal Profits 


Unless Based on Narrow Faces 
By WILLIAM J. WRINKLE 


Production of type is based on the 
“em.” It is common knowledge that a 
page of type, set in eight-point old style, 
will contain more words than a similar 
page set in eight-point modern. Yet, in 
measuring the operators’ production, in 
determining costs—both of these pages 
are figured the same. 

To illustrate: We had an order to be 
set six-point old style. The measure was 
twenty-one picas and ran almost a hun- 
dred galleys. Assuming that we could 


have switched our customer from old 
style to modern, these comparisons are 
interesting and worth studying. 
Ems Set Char- Char- Words 
a acters acters a 
Galley aGalley aLine Galley 
6 pt. O.S...11,088 16,896 64 3,144 
6 pt. Mod..11,088 15,576 59 
Difference... None —1,320 —5 
For 100 galleys —132,000 

This is not an extreme case. In six- 
point antique number 1, a line twenty 
picas in width has a character count of 
sixty-seven. Using the same copy and 
measure with Benedictine, the character 
count is seventy-eight, a difference of 
eleven characters, or 14.2 per cent. 

Using the “em,” production records 
of a good operator will vary, and yet he 
will produce a fairly even record by 
character count. Likewise, some orders 
show a greater or less profit to the com- 
posing room for the same reason. 

The character count is also the key to 
comparative efficiency of operators and 
is a basis for rate of pay and income. 

It is possible to maintain a simple rec- 
ord that could show the type of copy, 
number of characters set, and percent- 
age of accuracy. Hence, at all times, an 
employer knows just where his losses 
are in the composing room. 

Percentage figures are arrived at in 
the following manner. Straight matter 
(the measure giving at least twenty ems 
of type) is classed as 100 per cent. Other 
copy giving less than twenty ems per 
line to be computed as: 

20 ems X 100 


SS ee ercentage 
Ems in measure PYP . 


The basis of composition will neces- 
sarily depend upon the condition of the 
equipment and ability of the men em- 
ployed. However, it is not difficult to de- 
termine 100 per cent speed. 

Select the best operators, record their 
speed and accuracy; using 70 or 75 per 
cent of this figure as 100 per cent for 
the crew is fair to all. 

The percentage of accuracy may be 
determined by either of two ways. An 
arbitrary schedule may be used, or fig- 
ures may be taken from production of 
operators. A schedule which seems to 
work well in book work is: 


Characters Errors Percentage 


600 1 

500 1 

400 1 

300 1 

Thus, 2,552 characters, four errors, 

would show the operator to be 106.3 per 
cent accurate. 2,552+4=638. Since 600 
represents 100 per cent, 638 represents 
106.3 per cent. In the brackets below 
600 characters, 1 per cent is deducted 
for every ten characters. 








Judge Paper Surface by This Method 
and Obtain Better Printed Results 


NY DISCUSSION of various means 
A employed by paper manufac- 
turers to judge surface can be 
divided into two general parts—first, 
judging surface of papers not intended 
for halftone printing; second, judging 
surface of halftone-printing papers. 

There is probably no more important 
test employed in papermaking than the 
inspection of surface. Especially is this 
true in halftone-surface papers. 

A papermill inspector has the advan- 
tage of a complete knowledge gained 
from years of close association with the 
details of papermaking and, while he is 
going through the various steps of in- 
specting paper, one will note there is no 
hesitation shown in his actions. 

All of his tests are progressive—the 
check on each characteristic adding to 
those he has already made, giving him 
a complete picture of the visual charac- 
teristics of the paper. To ask him to sit 
down and explain what he is looking for 





Binocular microscope used by experts 
to study composition of paper sheets 


when he goes through each motion would 
be like sitting down for a general discus- 
sion of rock formations with a geologist 
in the middle of the Gobi Desert. 


No two kinds of paper will reproduce type and halftones with 


the same degree of perfection. Here you can discover what the 


expert regards as defects and what he does to discover them 


By E.KENNETH HUNT 


The inspector’s study of the surface 
of paper is so dependent upon what he 
knows about surface and all other char- 
acteristics of the paper that this discus- 
sion cannot attempt to go too far into 
the technical details of the multitude of 
things he is looking for when he checks 
the surface of papers, and especially the 
calendered halftone papers. 

In plain papers, that is, the uncoated 
book papers, covers, cardboards, and 
bonds, we have quite a number of things 
to search for, but none represents any 
major technical importance. The sur- 
faces of papers that do not have a half- 
tone-printing surface, such as eggshell, 
antique, covers, postcard, bristol, index, 
and bond, have as their first character- 
istics the element of style. 

We may, in an antique book paper, 
require for a particular order a style like 
a handmade paper. Or we may want a 
smooth or suede surface. Style is the 
easiest thing to determine and perhaps 
the first element that occurs to us in an 
examination of such surfaces. 

Second, we have evenness of surface, 
that is, whether the particular style is 
carried throughout the paper’s surface 
uniformly. For example, if it is a heav- 
ily felted or patterned piece of antique 
book paper, the depth of the felt mark, 
the perfection of it, will be important; 
or, for a simpler example, a linen-finish 
bond, where the question would be as to 
the degree of uniformity in the marking 
of the linen surface; or in a leather- 
embossed cover, for instance. 

Third, we must regard the question of 
whether the surface is the same, or as 
nearly the same as practical, on each 
side. If not, the inspector calls the sheet 
“duplex” in finish. There are certain 
grades of paper which show a degree of 
duplex finish which cannot be elimi- 
nated entirely. Antique surface books, 
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especially laid antiques, are among the 
roughest surfaces, and unless specially 
treated are frequently more duplex in 
surface than other papers in the book 
field. This cannot be avoided. 

As the price of these papers rises with 
the quality, special treatment with ad- 
ditional felt impression on the paper ma- 





Folding magnifier used by inspectors 
to examine surface of paper at mill 


chine eliminates this duplexing element 
toa large extent. And cover papers, also, 
are often duplex in surface. This ele- 
ment, as well as style and evenness of 
surface, is simple to check in relation 
to the requirements of the work. 

Fourth, we have in one group the ele- 
ments of writing and erasing qualities, 
which, of course, are easy to determine. 
The inspector, in making an erasure 
test, erases on both sides of the sheet, 
and both with and against the grain, fol- 
lowed by a pen and ink test, which is a 
simple test of both erasing and writing 
qualities anyone can perform. 


a3 





Other characteristics incorporated in 
a visual test of surface on plain papers 
would he the presence of wire-marking 
on the surface the little cross-hatch 
marks that come from the wire on the 
paper machine, generally more notice- 
able on the look-through of the sheet, 
but sometimes, as in eggshell book, no- 
ticeable on the surface. These are objec- 
tionable in halftone-surface plain paper. 

Then we have fuzz, or surface lint. 
This is generally determined by rubbing 
the sheet and looking across its surface, 
and, of course, would be objectionable 
in a halftone-surface paper to a greater 
extent than in other kinds of paper. 


Sizing test is simple 

Another surface detail on plain pa- 
pers is resistance to penetration, or siz- 
ing. A simple manual test is to wet the 
paper and watch it soak in the moisture. 

On the other hand, to cover all of the 
details that the mill inspector is watch- 
ing when checking the surface of coated 
papers would entail a description of all 
known defects of such papers. 

The two most important characteris- 
tics in halftone-surface papers, whether 
plain or coated, are smoothness and 
compactness of surface, not to be con- 
fused with shine or high reflection. 

The fact that, before the paper is 
shipped, inspectors have checked the 
surface of each run of paper for all the 
things that can happen to it relieves us 
in the printing business of checking for 
color streaks, brush marks, calender 
marks, scratches, pin holes, and a host 


x ok A Copy Suggestion * 


What You Know 
Is Best 


ost men will recommend their own 
doctor, their own architect, their 
haberdasher, or their barber. Why ? Be- 
cause most men assume that what they 
know about is better than what they do 
not know about. They prefer to go to a 
play they have heard about, even if they 
have forgotten who told them about it. 
Good will rests upon common knowl- 
edge of merit. One of the safest and sur- 
est ways to build good will is to issue a 
house-organ .. . keeping your old cus- 
tomers as well as your prospects and 
personal acquaintances continually re- 
minded of what your business is, what 
it does, and how it can serve them. 























Effective house-organ copy used by printing 
plants in New York City and also St. Louis 


of other things that are “part and par- 
cel” of manufacturing coated paper. So, 
our inspection in the field, when we are 
selecting coated papers, comes down to 
the element of smoothness and com- 
pactness of surface. 

Here some of the things discussed in 
the article on color are taken into con- 
sideration. First, reflection. High reflec- 
tion does not necessarily mean a smooth, 
compact surface in coated paper. 

Nearly everyone has at one time or 
another noticed, when driving along a 


This is how the folding magnifier is used in examining the surface of paper at the mill to 
make sure the finished sheet comes up to the specifications or the standards for that grade 
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highway, how the sunlight sometimes is 
reflected on the surface of the road, 
making it look like glass. This illusion 
of smoothness moves ahead of us as long 
as the surface ahead is almost on a level 
with our eyes. This is because we are 
looking across the pinpoint surface of 
the road and not down into it. We pick 
up the shiny surfaces of the little humps 
in the road and do not see in between. 


“Shine” at eye level 


Consequently, if we hold a sheet of 
paper at eye level and look across it, di- 
rectly into the light, almost any smooth 
sheet of paper appears shiny. We can 
even take a sheet of English-finish or 
super or semi-dull coated and get quite 
a lot of shine to it, holding it at eye level 
to the light. Try it for yourself. 

The inspector does not hold paper in 
that position. He drops it down until 
the light strikes it at about a forty-five- 
degree angle to the line of vision. This 
gives him a grazed light which will 
throw into relief all the irregularities of 
the surface which may exist. 

To outline the mechanical motions of 
inspecting surface, we start (if looking 
at a big enough sheet) by folding the 
paper over on itself to make an apron, 
so we can look at both sides at the same 
time. Then we hold it so that we can see 
across its surface without wrinkling or 
bending it. We may curve it if we wish, 
but it is best to hold it level, as nearly 
flat as possible for examination. 

The next step, after judging the sur- 
face at this position, is to turn the sheet 
so that we are looking in the opposite di- 
rection, across the grain or with the 
grain, as the case may be. 


Bright light best 


Here again, as in matching color, we 
must consider light, but intensity rather 
than color. A good, bright light is im- 
portant, and a light coming to our paper 
from above is better than light level 
with the position in which we hold the 
paper. Modern mill inspection for sort- 
ing has the light well above any normal 
line of vision and generally it comes 
through ground glass, so that it makes 
no difference whether it is raining or the 
sun is shining at the time. 

Having made visual examination of 
the surface, our next question is to look 
into the sheet by means of a glass. A 
folding textile glass with an area of an 
inch square is the best glass for practical 
purposes for paper examination. A small 
glass, say with a half-inch square open- 
ing, is too small to see enough of the pa- 
per at one time, and a regular reading 
glass cannot be held in a fixed position 





and, therefore, may affect our judgment. 
These textile glasses are usually two- 
and-one-half or three times magnifica- 
tion. High magnification (microscope), 
such as used in the laboratory, is diffi- 
cult for laymen’s casual examination or 
as a portable means of examining sur- 
faces under various conditions. 

There are on the market some bifocal 
glasses which have lenses of varying de- 
grees, and it is found by the use of these 
that ten, fifteen, or twenty times magni- 
fication is suitable. They are expensive 
and not necessary unless one has a good 
deal of surface judging to do. 


Glass discloses much 


Using the glass on halftone-surface 
paper, whether coated or uncoated, is 
the means by which we learn most about 
the surface. On a coated paper we look 
for hills and valleys or grainy surface. 
If the surface is compact instead of 
granular in any sense, then we have a 
smooth, halftone surface. Here again it 
is vital that light be given its opportu- 
nity to help us make accurate tests. We 
must have good, strong light, striking 
on the sheet from in front, and it must 
strike at such an angle that it will throw 
the surface into relief, as only grazed 
light permits us to judge properly the 
character of the surface under a glass. 

Examining under a glass a variety of 
surfaces, M. F., English finish, super, 
dull coated, glossy coated, eggshell, all 
with a grazed light striking at an angle, 
will give you an excellent idea of the 
variety of surfaces in paper. Then, to 
make any judgment still more accurate, 
limit the range of the paper, studying 
coated papers of known high quality 
and coated papers of low quality. 


Hold paper at an angle 


Be sure the papers are held in a posi- 
tion where the light throws the surface 
into greatest relief and remember that 
there is perhaps more relief to be seen 
when looking across the grain of the 
sheet than with it. Your examination 
must be made with the light striking the 
sheet of paper not only with the grain, 
but across the grain and on both sides, 
the same conditions being covered as 
when you are examining such surfaces 
without the use of a glass. 

The precision instruments developed 
for checking the surface of paper have, 
like those made for color examination, 
not been given a place of prime impor- 
tance by the mill expert. Most of these 
devices are built on the principle of a 
dark box, that is, light entering through 
an aperture and reflected on the surface 
of the paper to measure the degree of re- 


The girl in the foreground is matching two sheets for correctness of color, while 
the young woman in the rear is studying the paper surface for evenness of finish 


flection. This is all right as far as it goes, 
but the measurement of the amount of 
light reflected is not an indication of the 
printing quality of a sheet of paper. 

A good analogy of smoothness in a 
sheet of paper, especially coated paper, 
is exemplified in macadam-road build- 
ing. First, there is the layer of heavy, 
crushed stone. And this may be worked 
down by a road roller to a passably level 
surface. Next, smaller crushed stone is 
put on and then smaller and finally as- 
phalt and sand, each one rolled down 
and each surface, as it is laid, becoming 
smoother than the preceding one. 

Just as in road building smoothness is 
no indication of how long it will stan1 
up under traffic, so smoothness of paper 
is not necessarily an indication that it 
will print a halftone with proper fidel- 
ity. But it is a true indication of a me- 
chanically uniform surface upon which 
the dot is to leave its impression. Any- 
thing that will affect the printing of the 
paper after that is chemical and not a 
part of this discussion. 

The paper inspector likes to look at a 
large area when he is looking at surface. 
He likes to look at both sides at once 
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and he looks first one way and then the 
opposite direction of the grain. Next he 
checks up the surface with a glass. He 
holds the paper so the light strikes it at 
the most effective grazing angle to throw 
into relief any irregularities of surface. 
Combining of eye and glass tests gives 
one the best picture of the mechanics 
of surface testing of papers. 

The most common mistake of the lay- 
man in looking at the surface of paper is 
to neglect the angle at which the light 
strikes. This outline of the things to re- 
member makes the test easier, simpler, 
and brings you a better conception of 
what paper surface is. 

kk 


“Craftsmen Revere Inland Printer’ 


“For more than forty years THE INLAND 
PRINTER has held a unique position among the 
trade journals of the world. During all the 
years there has been a feeling for this wonder- 
ful journal in the hearts of printers the world 
over that has amounted almost to veneration. 
For a printer to have his name placed on your 
honor roll should and would be considered the 
highest honor a typographic craftsman could 
attain, one that would cause many in all parts 
of the world to get up on their toes and strive 
for it. I wish you every continued success.”— 
Rosert A, WitttAMs, Evansville, Indiana. 
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HAT are other printers doing 
\ m\ / to assure going through this 
depression?” asked Jones of 


his neighboring printer. “Really, I am 
amazed that so many have been able to 
hold on this long. If we only knew how 
long this thing is going to last and could 
plan to exist until then...” 

This is the important question, “how 
long’; if we had that answer we would 
shape our affairs to carry through. But 
it seems no one has it. We are in the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. Death for 
some of us unless we take drastic steps. 

Committee meetings are being held 
on every side to solve the difficulties en- 
countered. Many meetings degenerate 
into the crying stage, where everyone 
present wants to tell what has happened 
to him. There is altogether too little 
constructive endeavor. 

We need to do more than hold meet- 
ings. We need to survey our picture as 
it is, adopt a house-cleaning, construc- 
tive program, and follow it through. 
This is my view of what has and what 
can be done to weather the depression. 

Agreements between printers and be- 
tween supply people and other groups 
are but temporary stop-gaps. If they are 








From ‘‘Members Circular” of 
British Master Printers Federation 


“Wages must be adjusted to the times 
if employers are to keep on selling’ 











lived up to, they will save those who are 
making them from impending disaster. 
The leading problems of almost every 
printer are those of more sales at a 
profit, adequate credit, and lower costs. 

The primary evils, which include such 
questions as second-hand machinery, 
credit extension and control, and the 
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Tough Uphill Pull Here; 
Can You Make It? 


By WALTER E. SODERSTROM 


sale of “seconds” in the paper field, are 
being considered by the Graphic Arts 
Council committee right now and willbe 
solved only by working out of carefully 
laid plans, backed perhaps by indemni- 
fied security of parties to the agreement. 
Until all these problems are near settle- 
ment, each printer must do everything 
he can to put his own house in order. 

Normally, selling is the most impor- 
tant end of the business. In the present 
market there is just so much printing to 
be divided. Some creative printing is 
being obtained, but this, because of its 
nature, is out of the competitive class. 

Sales of printing made at a profit may 
properly be termed “‘sales.”’ Sales made 
at a loss should be “general expense.” 

If a printer does not know his costs, 
he cannot, except by some miracle, go 
through many more months. If he does 
know his costs and ignores them, then 
he is walking along the edge of a cliff 
with his eyes shut. The question is not 
so much how much can we increase 
sales, but how much can we increase our 
sales at prices that show a profit. We 
cannot call our fellow printer a fool be- 
cause he quotes lower prices. We cannot 
pass judgment on his prices until we 
know his costs. They may be lower. 

Every printer knows what it means 
to employ inexperienced men to distrib- 
ute calling cards. It is expensive to the 
printer and to the industry to send out 
order takers who do no more than keep 
your name before the public. Salesmen 
not earning a good part of their draw- 
ing each week should be cut from the 
payroll. Salaries, commissions, drawings 
of every kind spent to bring in sales 
should be carefully checked. 

Printers who credit executives of cli- 
ents with commissions on work sold, ad- 
ditional to those paid to the salesman 
obtaining the order, are handicapping 
their business. This is no time for dead- 
wood on any payroll. All surplus loads 
should be thrown overboard. 

Some printers are making the mistake 
of taking on a new salesman who can 
sell additional volume at prices lower 
than obtained by the regular sales force. 
Such volume is valuable, but only if it 
can be produced at a profit. However, if 


































WALTER E.SODERSTROM 


Secretary, Gibbs Press, Incorporated, New 
York City, expresses trenchant views on 
how to avoid difficulty on credit matters 


it can be produced at a profit, why not 
give your regular sales force the benefit 
of the lowest prices? Do not fool your- 
self by accepting as true the old argu- 
ment that volume means profit. 

Every executive should hold up his 
sales end. No executive supposed to be 
selling should spend almost all of his 
time inside the plant doing work some- 
one else should be doing. Why pay a 
high-priced executive to prepare esti- 
mates, figure costs, and do other tasks 
of lower-price employes. 

Salaries of executives from the presi- 
dent down should be adjusted to total 
business during the past year. To as- 
sure going along with present competi- 
tion every executive should be put on a 
basis commensurate with his present 
earning capacity. Forget the past. 

Your competitor’s plant may not be 
saddled with unreasonable salary with- 
drawals. Let us forget, for the period of 
this financial stringency, the query of 
“What should I receive in return for the 
capital I have invested in this plant?” 
Consider, for instance, what a receiver 
in equity would allow you for your ser- 
vices. In fairness to employes who have 
given years of faithful service to the 
business, heads of businesses should ac- 
cept cuts equal to the shop’s. 











Several firms of medium size in the 
metropolitan area have agreed to slice 
the salaries of all executives so that none 
draws over $100 a week—then only if 
earned. Complaint will be heard, of 
course, from some that they cannot live 
on that. The answer is business cannot 
live unless drastic steps are taken. One 
rule for employes in the shop and an- 
other for the office spells trouble. 

Already men in the open shops have 
borne the brunt of lower costs. Plants 
operating under union conditions have, 
in some sections of the country, put in 
small wage cuts. It is difficult to see how 
union plants operating in large centers 
can continue in competition with the 
open shop unless unions agree to further 
wage cuts. Shorter weeks, shorter days, 
and many of the other proposals ad- 
vanced to help solve the unemployment 
problem do not lower a printer’s costs, 
rather they tend to increase them. If 
coupled with lower wages they will re- 
duce cost, limit the use of substitutes for 
the printer’s product, and help to solve 
the unemployment problem. 


Open shops have cut 


Consider the situation where the open 
shops have cut wages from 25 to 40 per 
cent and in union shops where the em- 
ployes, working under a much higher 
wage scale, have refused to agree to 
cuts in wages beyond 8 or 10 per cent. 
Where the employes have had confi- 
dence in the management, they have 
readily agreed to codperate. It is not 
pleasant for the employer to make dras- 
tic wage cuts but, I repeat, if a business 
is to survive it must lower wage costs. 

Some open shops are operating over- 
time under an arrangement whereby em- 
ployes are paid straight time for such 
work. Other plants, to get greater pro- 
ductivity from their presses, are running 
presses through the lunch and supper 
period. Production is improved in other 
plants by running the presses right up 
to closing time, washup on the presses 
being left to a low-paid employe. 

An actual incident of how one em- 
ployer settled the problem of codpera- 
tion is most interesting. A composition 
house in New York City discovered it 
was necessary to produce a considerable 
amount of machine composition at low 
cost. The employes refused to work for 
the wages offered. The machines were 
closed down and the work farmed out to 
another composition house. When the 
employes of the first plant learned of 
what was happening they bought the 
linotype machines from the boss and set 
for themselves the task of producing the 
composition and selling it to him. 








Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Increases 
Adverttising 


EAVY ADVERTISING in a hun- 
dred metropolitan newspapers 
andsupportingadvertising in 800 dai- 
liesinsmallercitiesis being started by 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
The intensive effort is based on defi- 
nite indications of increasing busi- 
ness activity, according to J. L. Kraft, 
president, and a belief that as the tide 
turns upward in 1933, the real battle 
for business supremacy for the next 
quarter-century will be fought. With 
this idea in mind, Kraft-Phenix Cor- 
poration will launch the biggest ad- 
vertising campaign in its history. 
“‘We have passed through one of 
the most severe trials which business 
has ever known,’ Kraft said. “Weare 
emerging now into a changed busi- 
ness world. The buying public has 
new and sterner demands. It is no 
longer enough for them that a prod- 
uct or company has in the past been 
a leader. It can no longer ride on 
the wave of past achievement. It must 
re-establish itself again, prove its 
worth, must offer more, and give 
better quality.” 
The advertisements will also an- 
nounce a complete new set of pack- 
ages for the many varieties of Kraft 














I jar and package cheese. 








The boss sold his equipment and his 
headache, accepting in return good, hard 
cash and notes payable over a period of 
time. The employes under this arrange- 
ment are now employers. They are in 
a good position so long as their former 
boss does not lose the big order. If he 
loses it—well, then their problem, that 
of paying for the machines, locating new 
work, and producing it at low wages, be- 
comes much greater immediately. 

The measure of profit in many print- 
ing plants depends in large measure on 
the work done outside of the plant. 
Economy of operation, lowered wage 
scales, and greater productivity often 
make it desirable to have part of the 
work done outside. Machine-composi- 
tion departments and binderies are fre- 
quently heavy money losers in small 
and medium-size plants. A definite cost 
is fixed for work done outside. 

Some printers have made arrange- 
ments with binderies under which the 
binders have taken over the printer’s 
equipment and allowed the printer a 
trading credit. Linotype and monotype 
equipment with a low volume of work 
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and a high wage scale spells a heavy loss 
to be carried by profitable departments. 
With more than a thousand different 
type faces on the market, and with the 
low prices now obtaining in machine 
composition, it is often profitable to 
turn this equipment and force over toa 
local composition plant. 

Another bugaboo of many a printer is 
rent. Leases signed under boom condi- 
tions have years to run. However, where 
a considerable time is still to run on the 
lease, the printer can at least ask for co- 
operation from his landlord. A definite 
cut in the rental for a period of time, of 
course, is most desirable. Where the 
landlord will not codperate, he may con- 
sider a proposal under which the printer, 
for the period of this depression, agrees 
to pay a part, say 60 per cent of the 
rent, the remaining 40 per cent to be 
spread over the unexpired term of the 
lease. This is being considered by some 
landlords in New York City. 


New capital supplied 


It is highly desirable from the land- 
lord’s point of view that the printer con- 
tinue in business. He will codperate if 
properly approached. In at least one in- 
stance in Chicago a landlord has ad- 
vanced money to keep a printer tenant 
in business. The downward adjustment 
of rent is of prime importance in arriv- 
ing at lower selling prices. 

Another great need is an infusion of 
new blood. Additional working capital 
will help to overcome conditions. The 
blood of the business has for years been 
drawn out by the big boys at the top. It 
has been used for everything under the 
sun except to provide reserve strength, 
and now the principals do not have the 
cash to replenish the depleted strength. 
However, that’s water under the bridge. 

These are difficult days to secure ad- 
ditional capital. A new account execu- 
tive, foreman, or even bookkeeper may 
bring an investment of a few thousand 
dollars. This method of bringing new 
capital into the business should never 
increase the cost of the work to be done. 
Neither should the proprietor be other 
than absolutely frank in selling stock. 

One plant, realizing its need for addi- 
tional capital, called its employes to- 
gether and, after a full discussion of the 
needs of the business, the employes will- 
ingly subscribed enough toward pre- 
ferred stock to increase the capital 25 
per cent. This corporation now finds its 
employes cutting costs at every turn to 
insure a return on the investment. 

In this connection a word as to what 
not to do is added. Unless it is abso- 
lutely imperative, do not mortgage your 
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plant. Your creditors’ equity is greatly 
lessened when your plant is mortgaged. 
Your bank may cut off your credit en- 
tirely if you mortgage your plant. 

Every printer receives letters from 
shyster loan individuals who, under a 
chattel on your plant and life, will grant 
you a loan on your plant and equipment 
deducting the small (?) charge of 30 per 
cent from the amount you borrow. You 
can never add that much to your esti- 
mates and, once you get into the hands 
of these individuals, you have come to 
the beginning of the end. 


Keep your credit sound 


Finance organizations which accom- 
modate on receivables are used by some 
printers. The cost of doing business is 
already high even without adding addi- 
tional charges, and it is strongly urged 
that you put yourself in shape so that 
your credit needs will be taken care of 
by your own regular bank. 

One of our difficulties is that a few 
unethical printers are asking for mora- 
toriums, going into bankruptcy, and 
then these same men settle for a few 
pennies on a dollar, buying back the 
equipment, and going on with the same 
equipment at the same old location. 
This situation leads to the worst kind of 
price competition. Suffice to say that 
the supply houses which extend credit to 
these printers will, of necessity, find 
themselves uniting for protection. 

One factor which will determine how 
long many printers will stay in business 
is the consideration they receive from 
creditors. The wisest policy is to avoid 
spreading credits among too many firms. 
Large creditors should be few. They can 
be handled much more conveniently if 
they are few in number. 

Abuse of credits extended, promises 
made and not kept, or ignoring a credi- 
tor’s request for information—these are 
some of the important intangibles that 
may decide the printer’s future. 


Pay accounts promptly 


Many printers do not play fair with 
machinery creditors. If the printer is not 
in position to pay in full on notes, he 
should pay something. If he cannot pay 
anything, the least he can do is to see his 
creditor and make a proposal to cover 
the default. Printers rated high in char- 
acter and integrity are receiving every 
consideration from machinery people. 

An overabundance of obsolete, anti- 
quated equipment is another great han- 
dicap to many printers. It pays to clean 
house at this point. Get rid of that old 
junk pile. It has its impression on the 
mind of your banker when he looks over 
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your plant. A few running presses make 
sweet music. An acre of standing equip- 
ment impresses no one but a junkman. 

Then your banker, in going through 
your plant, if he knows the printing 
business, may ask, “Do you buy rollers 
for all of those presses? Whether they 
run or not? Are you paying electrical 
upkeep on all of them? Does your cost 
system take into consideration the idle 
time of all of these presses? Is that the 
reason your costs are so high?” 

If your plant looks junky because of 
the conditions I have described, this is 
a good day to clear away that junk. 
After passing through some printing 
plants it is little wonder that bankers, 
when a printer goes to them for a loan, 
say, “Why, you have nothing but a big 
pile of junk down there.” 

The printer of tomorrow will be one 
equipped with small, fast, automatic 
presses. If you intend to be in the run- 
ning, make provision for the day. 

Finally, if your business is down, and 
you cannot figure out what to do, call in 
the doctor. Call a competent account- 
ant, or some business executive who 
knows the printing game. Without hold- 
ing back, give him your true symptoms. 
Tricks are good while they last but if 
you play tricks on your creditors, em- 
ployes, or others, be sure your sins will 
find you out and punish you. 

Printers who will weather these try- 
ing days are everlastingly plugging for 
more profitable sales, treating the bank, 
creditor, and employes so as to insure 
adequate credits and conducting busi- 
ness on an efficient basis so as to pro- 
duce at costs to meet competition. 





Simple Daily Report Sheet Cuts 
Idle Time in Printing Plant 


By P. R. RUSSELL 


In most printing plants the superin- 
tendent is furnished with monthly pro- 
duction reports, showing just what each 
unit has done, including total of charge- 
able and nonchargeable time as well as 
total production of each unit. 

With this report the superintendent 
knows quickly which men and units are 
busy and which are idle, and cause of 
idleness. In most plants it is possible to 
so handle the work in process that an 
idle period can be broken up promptly. 

Such a report enables the superin- 
tendent to use the forces in any depart- 
ment to best advantage, since he acts 
with a comprehension of the situation 
throughout the plant which no foreman 
has. Too, these daily reports will reveal 
whether help is needed in a department. 

When a foreman asks additional help, 
he is met with the facts revealed by this 
daily report. It is an actual fact that 
when a foreman in a certain plant asked 
the superintendent for help, he was met 
with the statement that daily reports 
from his department showed, instead of 
being short of help, that he actually had 
more than needed. The superintendent 
soon after shifted three men. 

The worst handicap any superinten- 
dent can have is lack of information. 
Only accurate daily reports, covering 
all phases of production and operation, 
can supply information required. 








DAILY REPORT 


DEPARTMENTS’ TOTAL CHARGEABLE AND 
NONCHARGEABLE HOURS 
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Top section of daily report described in above article. The balance of the sheet lists the 
many machines and operations of the plant. The form can be adapted to special conditions 











Survey of Every Business Near Plant 


Lowers Selling Expense 


By BERTRAND R. CANFIELD 


a weak demand, the Garden City 

Press, of Newton, Massachusetts, 
determined to scrutinize its existing cus- 
tomers and prospects to ascertain the 
potential volume, sources of supply, fre- 
quency of purchase, kinds and grades of 
printing bought, buying influences, and 
reaction to the company’s advertising. 

Armed with this information regard- 
ing each customer and prospect, the con- 
cern plans to make a more aggressive 
campaign for business through accurate 
knowledge of consumption, strength of 
competition, and sources of sales. This 
survey is providing facts to insure thor- 
ough coverage of the territory, regula- 
tion of calls and follow-ups, evaluation 
of salesmen’s ability, improvement of 
advertising, and saving in selling time 
and cost of making sales. 

After ten years in business, the com- 
pany thought that it knew where most 
printing users and potential customers 
were located. Soon after the census was 
begun, the company found that it did 
not know. Many logical prospects for 
printing had not been seen for years, 
others had never been called upon, and 
some considered worthwhile proved to 
be of no value whatever. 

The survey method was simple. An 
experienced investigator was employed 
to plan and conduct the actual field in- 
vestigation. Salesmen were not used for 
this because of the possibility of report- 
ing favorable opinions rather than an 
accurate description. 

The initial step in the survey was to 
obtain detailed maps of the territory, 
which was divided into small districts 
along city and street lines. Next, lists of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, department 
stores, public utilities, schools, hospi- 
tals, from the largest corporations to the 
smallest, were prepared. Care was taken 
to make these lists as complete as pos- 
sible. These names were then checked 
against up-to-date lists of readers of the 
company’s monthly house-organ and 
notations made of prospects and cus- 
tomers receiving advertising. 

The lists of customers and prospects 
were split into districts, and the names 
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arranged according to streets and neigh- 
borhoods for an orderly and convenient 
coverage by the investigator. 

Forms were prepared, listing ques- 
tions to be asked of prospects and cus- 
tomers. These forms were printed on 
5'%4-by-8% sheets and, in addition to 
the name of the.prospect company and 
its product, asked (1) name of printing 
buyer; (2) frequency of purchase; (3) 
amount of annual purchases; (4) kinds 
of printing purchased—advertising, sta- 
tionery, and forms; (5) sources of sup- 
ply, or names of competitors seeing the 
prospect; (6) buying influences, such as 
quality, price, service, friendship, reci- 
procity, stock ownership; (7) reaction 
to the printer’s advertising. 

The investigator called on prospects 
and customers, limiting his visit to fact- 
finding and making no solicitations. 
Data were secured from office managers, 
advertising managers, presidents, secre- 
taries, and purchasing agents. Where 
information couldn’t be obtained, “‘call- 
back” reports were prepared and addi- 





From “Members Circular’ of British 
Master Printers Federation 


Survey your selling territory 
to cultivate it economically 











tional calls made until the desired data 
had been obtained on every business 
house in the territory mapped. 

Data obtained were turned into the 
office for study and analysis at the com- 
pletion of each day’s interviews. The 
investigator was questioned by com- 
pany officials for additional facts con- 
cerning specific customers and prospects 
interviewed. Examples of printing pro- 
duced by competitors were collected. 
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Thorough study of each user 
of print cuts much deadwood 
from prospect list. Calls now 
made only where orders are 


likely to be obtained readily 


Analysis of early reports shows a high 
percentage of small printing buyers: 60 
per cent buying less than $100 worth 
annually; nearly 25 per cent of the con- 
cerns purchase practically no printing 
whatever, and only 15 per cent buy in 
excess of $500 worth. 

According to use, printed forms were 
by far the bulk of purchases, with sta- 
tionery a close second; while advertis- 
ing printing is used by only 26 per cent 
of the consumers of printing in the ter- 
ritory. This simplified selling. 

It was discovered that 17 per cent of 
the concerns visited were in receiver- 
ship or out of business, while 8 per cent 
had never received the firm’s advertis- 
ing and only 15 per cent who received it 
seemed to remember it. 

A little more than half the firms ques- 
tioned confined their purchases to one 
printer, while the remainder were sup- 
plied from two or more sources. 

So far, this printing-market analysis 
has been highly profitable in revealing 
unknown sources of sales. It has also 
shown the strength of competition, but 
most important of all it has indicated 
the relative importance of customers 
and prospects so that sales effort may be 
concentrated on the most likely buyers, 
with greater sales and economies in time 
and transportation costs. 

The first use of these data was in de- 
termining the amount of sales effort to be 
spent on each prospect and customer, or 
the number and frequency of sales calls. 
Heretofore, the company lacked exact 
knowledge as to where business could be 
obtained and salesmen wandered aim- 
lessly about or spent too much time with 
small-volume prospects. 

The prospects and customers were di- 
vided into four classes, according to the 
actual and potential sales value, as fol- 
lows: Class A—Customers and those 
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firms whose annual printing and adver- 
tising purchases exceeded $1,000; Class 
B—Customers and prospects whose an- 
nual purchases were $500 to $1,000; 
Class C—Customers and prospects who 
needed from $100 to $500 worth, and 
Class D—Those buying less than $100. 
Actual purchases were estimated by 
prospects and customers, and potential 
purchases were arbitrarily set by the in- 
vestigator at the time of the interview, 
based upon size and activity. Of course, 
different types of business would have a 
varying demand for printing. It may be 
that a small mail-order business would 
have more use for advertising printing 
than a large textile bleachery, which is 
simply a converter and has no market- 
ing problem. Taking into consideration 
these factors, it is possible to appraise 
the worth of every prospect and cus- 
tomer and establish a fair evaluation. 
With each outlet for printing classi- 
fied, the next problem was to determine 
the call frequency or the amount of con- 
tact which concerns in each class should 
receive. The basis which was adopted 
was as follows: Class A customers to be 
called upon once every two weeks; Class 
B, once a month; Class C, once every six 
months; Class D, no personal calls. 


Create sales routes 


For instance, let us assume that in 
one district there are forty-two Class A 
concerns to be seen semi-monthly; sixty 
Class B concerns to be seen monthly; 
386 Class C concerns to be visited semi- 
annually, and 200 Class D concerns. In 
this district there is a total of 688 con- 
cerns requiring a total of 2,400 calls a 
year. Assuming that a salesman will av- 
erage eight calls a day for the 300 busi- 
ness days in a year, or a total of 2,400 
calls annually, this district affords a 
year’s work for one salesman, based on 
the number of prospects and call-fre- 
quency established. 

This classification of prospects calls 
for a thorough and economical plan of 
coverage to insure proper call frequency. 
Accordingly, a standard route for each 
district is to be established, showing the 
best way to reach all prospects. District 
maps are used in routing, and prospects 
are located thereon by colored dots, one 
color for each class of prospect. Lines of 
travel are shown on the maps to insure 
economical, thorough coverage of each 
territory. In order to amplify each route 
map, prospects are listed on a route 
sheet in order of coverage and by call 
frequency. It saves a lot of time. 

With all districts mapped and routed, 
it is unnecessary to wait for new sales- 
men to find business, because complete 
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Printing Market Analysis 


Name of Company. Product______ 





Name of Printing Buyer_—_____»__ 
Frequency of Purchase siete sac 





Amount of Annual Purchases ‘shioduiaiiaiaes 
Kinds of Printing Purchased 
Advertising 





a en nee ee 
Stationery. 
Sources of Supply —____ 





Buying Influences—Quality—Price—Service 
—Friendship—Reciprocity—Stock Ownership 


Received Advertising Interest____ 














Form used in survey of printing pros- 
pects. Original is 52 by 82 inches 


information about prospects and how to 
reach them is a matter of record. Travel 
time is shortened, expenses are reduced, 
and prospects and customers are seen as 
often as necessary; customers learn to 
anticipate the call of salesmen, salesmen 
are stimulated to greater efforts, due to 
knowledge of the system’s existence. 

Rather than wait for the return of 
prosperity, the Garden City Press de- 
cided to go out and find business. In- 
stead of guessing where and how much 
business was to be had, this progressive 
organization got the facts. Not only has 
this market analysis produced invalu- 
able information, but the low cost and 
simple procedure prove that it is prac- 
tical for the small shop as well as for the 
large specialty printer. 

Even the most casually interested will 
admit that knowing what the prospect 
is using simplifies the sales problem. 
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You Cannot Lose 


HEN YOU select The Joseph 
K. Arnold Company as your 
printer, you enjoy a high standard of 
service and a modest schedule of 
price. Here is a plant in which re- 
duced price is not permitted to lower 
quality. And why? Because it is the 
spirit of our shop to print every piece 
as well as it can be printed, and the 
shop is not concerned with price. 
Price is a matter for the front office. 
There, we know the market. Ripe ex- 
perience has taught us at least two 
things, one of which is that we dare 
not tamper with the excellence of 
our quality standards—and the 
other, that in these days the buyer 
enjoys less liberty of expenditure for 
both his printing and his advertising 
requirements. 























Quality printing at a fair price is the, story of 
the house-organ copy by a Chicago printing firm 





Figure Your Paper Cost Quickly 
by This Convenient Method 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


A list of the cost of a single sheet of 
every kind of paper and cardboard kept 
in stock by a printing plant, carried out 
to three decimals and arranged in the 
form of a card index, or in any other 
manner that permits of ready reference, 
will save much time and many errors, 
both in estimating and in calculating the 
cost of finished work. 

To find the cost of the stock for a 
given order when the cost of a single 
sheet thereof is known, multiply the 
sheet price by the number of copies and 
point off just as many decimals in the 


‘product as were contained in the sheet 


price. The result will be the cost of the 
stock. This rule of course applies only 
where one sheet of stock is used for each 
copy of the printed piece. When the or- 
der cuts two or more to the sheet, then 
divide that sheet cost figure by two, or 
three, or whatever it may be. Spoilage 
allowance must be made, of course. 

When two or more sheets are needed 
for a copy, multiply the sheets by that. 

The method of calculation just de- 
scribed is most convenient for estimat- 
ing purposes. It can be used for proving 
out calculations when the cost of the 
stock has been found in the usual man- 
ner, that is, by first finding out how 
many sheets, or reams and sheets, will 
be needed and then using that as a basis 
for further calculations. This method of 
calculating the cost of stock is also con- 
venient for use on finished work, for 
here the cutter or stock clerk reports the 
quantity of stock actually used, which 
only need be reduced to sheets and mul- 
tiplied by the sheet cost. 

Most paper is now sold in reams of 
five hundred sheets, so that to obtain 
the cost of a thousand sheets it is only 
necessary to double the ream cost. The 
cost of a thousand sheets being known, 
the cost of a single sheet is obtained by 
merely pointing off three decimals. So 
where the stock is sold at so much for a 
hundred sheets, pointing off two deci- 
mals will give the price of a single sheet. 


* * 
Consider It Most Valuable Journal 


“T have been reading THE INLAND PRINTER 
for twenty-five years and consider it the most 
valuable trade journal published.”—J. B. Par- 
nell, president, Florence (S.C.) Morning News. 
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Make Each Order Look Like New Idea 
and Collect Your Profits 


By BURTON BIGELOW 


HILE CALLING upon a middle- 
west printer, one of his sales- 
men came up and remarked, 


“We are going to lose that order from 
the United. They want a new layout, 
something unusual this time, and I do 
not know what to give them!” 

The proprietor turned to me. “There 
is what we are up against,” he com- 
plained; “they expect us to supply the 
ideas and keep giving them something 
new. If they will just tell us what they 
want, we will make it for them. But this 
business of keeping one guess ahead of 
these advertising men is too much!” 

“Well,” I suggested, “let’s take a look 
at this thing anyway. What did they 
have last on this order?” The salesman 
handed me a simple folder, 11 by 17 


Pon =i 


“Will you gamble $10 on an idea for 
these people?” I asked. 

“Sure,” replied the shop owner, “‘it’s 
a chance to hold my best customer.” 

“Let’s try this, then. We will change 
the type to Century Expanded; we will 
change the makeup to three columns in- 
stead of two; we print it on india tint 
instead of white paper, and we will run 
the halftones in a rich brown ink, with 
the rather solid text in a black with a 
strong blue toner. We will use brown 
nowhere except in illustrations, which 
are strong and contrasty.” 

Final results amazed him, old-time 
printing salesman that he was. He took 
the sample to his customer, who was 
tickled pink with it. He used better pa- 
per, two colors instead of one, and then 


etaeus 


Mezzograph-screen halftones are seldom seen and, as a result, enable you to offer 
something distinctive and unusual. Specimen shows the fine crayon effect possible 


inches, in one color. It was a data sheet 
sent to jobbers and dealers with illus- 
trations and descriptions of certain de- 
vices. It was set in ten- and eight-point 
of a nondescript old style, two columns 
to a page, printed on an ordinary white 
stock with plain black ink. 


ended up with a bigger billing, a longer 
profit, and a satisfied customer. 

A chap from Florida came in for a 
book to advertise a big hotel. He was 
ready to pay cash, so the shop regarded 
him with especial favor. But he, too, 
wanted “something different.” 
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Here are out-of-the-ordinary 
printing efforts that create 


distinctive results at prices 


no higher than common work. 


T hese are ones that produced 


He had some gorgeous photographs of 
Florida scenes; one in particular was 
an almost-silhouette view of a tall palm 
tree, outlined in characteristic form 
against the setting sun. All of his views 
were strong and contrasty. We made up 
a dummy with flat borders in the soft 
water-color shades—on one form a pink, 
on another a soft green. 

Inside these borders we tipped soft 
sepia-colored prints of these photo- 
graphs—first having made the photo- 
graphs into “mezzographed”’ halftones 
through a fine mezzograph screen. No 
finer piece of illustration printing could 
be found anywhere than that done with 
these simple mezzograph prints. 

The customer was pleased beyond all 
hopes, and all the persuasiveness of the 
competing printer’s salesman who had 
met our customer at the local club did 
not succeed in moving him to ask a bid. 

In case you are not familiar with the 
mezzograph, get your engraver to show 
you samples. It offers a fine “spatter” 
screen, and gives a lovely crayon “feel- 
ing” to the reproduction. It lends itself 
to off-black colors and, in fact, I have 
produced two-color work with mezzo- 
graph screens with unique results. 

In another case we made the illus- 
trations for a folder in a one-way screen 
halftone, the lines running vertically in 
the key plate. Then we made a tint plate 
to run behind this, a one-way screen 
also, but with the lines running hori- 
zontally. The effect was unique—the 
key plate was run in dark purple and the 
tint in a brick red, just a little darker 
in shade than Persian orange. 

Both mezzographs and the one-way 
screen halftones work best when the fin- 
ished engraving contains not less than 
thirty square inches of surface. On the 
smaller cuts, the relation of screen to 
total area is sometimes too pronounced. 
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Reverse” halftone (left) and regular halftone from same photo, showing distinctive 
“night” effect. A photostat negative was used to save reversing charge by engraver 


A reverse halftone—that name is 
given for lack of a better one—in which 
the dots are reversed and the blacks 
made white and the whites black, is an- 
other interesting form of engraving that 
lends itself to modern typography and 
illustration in advertising. 

From the examples shown, it will be 
noted that a glossy photostatic negative 
may be used to save the photoengraver’s 
charge for reversing the plate. 

In making the single-screen (one- 
way ) halftones, strong contrast between 


blacks and grays is of major importance. 
Photos must be retouched with the same 
exaggerated tones required for news- 
paper halftones. Dark grays should be 
almost black, light grays nearly white; 
otherwise, the final effect will be flat. 
Peculiar slants and curves will result 
if outlining is not done with care. 
There may be “nothing new under 
the sun” —but there are always the new 
combinations of old ideas—combina- 
tions that in themselves give a new re- 
sult that pleases beyond expectations. 


Shown by courtesy of The Bookhouse for Children, Chicago 


Single-screen halftone, with lines running across the cut because of the nature of the copy. 
Portraits and some other kinds of copy take an up-and-down screen with much better effect 


A maker of radio aerial posts wanted 
something new in his installation book. 
He had used ordinary black-and-white 
diagrams previously and—-worse luck 
—wanted to use the same drawings. We 
took them, made reverse etchings and 
printed them in blue-print blue with 
the explanatory type in black ink—and 
he swore that we had made the draw- 
ings over to get the effect. As you might 
guess, he was pleased. 

If your customer will allow you to 
carry your originality as far back as the 
illustration, here are some treatments 
that always offer possibilities: Peculiar 
perspective, such as bird’s-eye views, 
worm’s-eyes, combinations, or modifi- 
cations thereof. Cross-section views of 
products or product installations. Cut- 
away views. Diagrammatic views. 

Getting away from the realistic into 
the symbolic, there is the colossal view, 
taken from a lower horizon line, or the 
lilliputian view, as taken in connection 
with some object much larger. Combi- 
nations of the colossal with the lillipu- 
tian are always interesting; phantom 
views of one sort or another also add 
interest and help to get that new effect. 
Phantoms in two colors are effective. 

These are price-cutting days, to be 
sure, but ideas still rate well up to par 
—and the printer who can keep sales- 
men supplied with new ideas will garner 
more than his share of the business—at 
something like a living profit. 


x * 


Build "Sales Opportunities”’ 
and You Will Sell Printing 


That you can sell more printing if 
you show the prospect how it will save 
him money, is an accepted fact. The 
J. C. Clement Company, Buffalo, ex- 
plains a way in which it can be done. 

When a client or prospect plans to 
bring out a new item—or is hesitating 
to do so for fear it will not sell—they 
urge use of a mailing piece to feel out 
the market. Illustrations can be worked 
up from sketches or blue prints, and it 
is not necessary to begin manufacturing 
in advance. Returns from a test mailing 
of a few hundred or thousand names 
quickly disclose the possible market. 

They include the information that 
a book publisher follows this practice 
regularly. In addition, customers are 
shown the fallacy of spending large 
sums developing a product and then 
trying to create a market blindly. Of- 
tentimes, direct mail will disclose a de- 
mand for wider distribution. 












Capitalizes on “Off Season” Bugaboo 


to Make Profitable Sales 


By CHARLES N. TUNNELL 


printers to be told a prospect is not 

in the market as it is his off-season 
and that he will not buy printing again 
until his season opens—but to him, a 
southwestern printer says, such state- 
ments are gratifying. He knows that 
this prospect is telling other printers the 
same story, and it leaves the way clear 
for him to sell advertising printing for 
the prospect to use in building up his 
field prior to his busy season. 

An example of how this printer sells 
to those who think it is an off-season is 
shown by a recent experience with a 
miller. Like most millers, the prospect 
said his season did not start until the 
beginning of the crop year, about July 
first. He stated that most flour, espe- 
cially bakers’ flour, is sold on contract, 
generally from July to mid-fall. 


I MAY SOUND discouraging to some 


Competition falls off 


This line of argument naturally has 
stumped some printers who passed him 
up in his off-season, but our enterprising 
friend showed that miller he would be 
so busy booking contracts when July 
came he would have little time for sales 
promotion. He showed the miller the 
contracts might be made the following 
July, but that actual sales for any par- 
ticular variety of flour are generally 
made by continuous advertising during 
preceding months of the year. 

The miller bought a series of mailing 
pieces, one each month for the winter 
and early spring months; then, to in- 
troduce a new service and summarize 
the sales campaign for the past months, 
an illustrated booklet to be mailed at 
the beginning of the crop year to all 
commercial bakers in the zone served. 

This off-season, direct-mail advertis- 
ing was educational to the extent that it 
informed bakers as to how this flour 
would improve fermentation tolerance, 
texture, crumb, color, and appearance. 
Naturally these sales points were driven 
home one at a time and prepared the way 
for the complete booklet telling a story 
of the superior qualities of this flour. 
And while the series addressed to com- 
mercial bakers was being sent out, the 


printer with foresight and ideas was de- 
livering recipe slips and folders for in- 
sertion in the sacks of family flour. 

But selling advertising printing to a 
miller in the off-season was only one in- 
stance for this printer. He noticed that 
horseback riding was becoming a fad; 
he found that the riding academies were 
doing nothing constructive to get busi- 
ness. He explains his activities with, 
“We contacted a leading academy op- 
erator, but he told us that winter busi- 
ness was never good and that he could 
not advertise by mail until spring. We 
showed him that to wait until spring 
would be giving his competitors a chance 
to get the best clients . . . he saw the 
light and we began preparing small fold- 
ers, mailing cards, and a broadside on 
the subject of riding for health, for plea- 
sure, for sport, and so on. His response 
was an immediate increase in winter 
business, but the biggest returns will 
come in the spring months from the new 
people he has contacted.” 

To help capitalize on these contacts 
a high-class, illustrated, bound volume 
showing actual photographs of the sta- 
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You CANNOT Do 
WITHOUT IT 


OU MAY have tried to get along 
without advertising. So have 
others. But how have you or they 
succeeded? Has the business grown? 
Is it satisfactory? Has it reached the 
limits of its possibilities? 
Evidently not. The experience of 
one is very much like the experience 
of others. You cannot sell in satis- 
factory volume—and volume is essen- 
tial now that prices are at lower 
levels—without telling people what 
you have and who and why you are. 
Discuss an advertising program 
with us. We can develop a method 
of publicity to fit any purse or prob- 
lem. The phone is Monroe 7426. 























The Joseph K. Arnold Company, Chicago, uses 
its house-organ cover to boost advertising value 
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Large quantities of printing 
are sold as prospects complain 
business 1s too slow for any 
orgamized advertising effort. 


Creative service does the trick 


bles, the horses, the riding paths, and 
scenic spots was worked up for distri- 
bution among selected prospects during 
the spring months. The off-season mail- 
ing pieces have enabled the academy 
owner to sift the actual prospects from 
the mere “suspects” on his lists. 

The printer knew that most small in- 
dustrial plants were interested in heat- 
ing during the winter and that most 
heating engineers were concentrating on 
heating problems at that time. 

He knew that heating would be com- 
petitive, and all printing to advertise 
heating systems surely would be com- 
petitive; so he approached a heating- 
and-air-conditioning engineer to show 
him how he could get the jump on air- 
conditioning sales for spring business by 
cultivating the field during the winter. 
The folders, the booklets, the broad- 
sides this printer sold as a result carry 
out an educational campaign directed to 
firms that should be in the market for 
air-conditioning systems and humidi- 
fiers during the summer months. 


Appeal is universal 


The same thought was invoked in sell- 
ing an awning dealer blotters, screen- 
door slips, and inserts to go with the 
monthly statements. 

“A bottler of carbonated beverages,” 
this enterprising printer said, “told me 
it was his dull season and for us to call 
in spring. We had prepared a prospectus 
and soon had him interested in a con- 
servative campaign to place family car- 
tons into the homes for regular family 
consumption, showing him that an early 
start in the winter would develop many 
satisfied users before his rush season 
really could be expected to open up.” 

A hardware dealer complained that 
business was dull during the winter and 
that when spring came, the mail-order 
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houses took much of his staple business. 
This printer sold him on the idea of 
sponsoring home canning to the sur- 
rounding farm, dairy, and truck-grow- 
ing section. People were set to thinking 
about steam-pressure canners, of cans, 
and sealers; many of these people, to be 
prepared for spring gardens and fruit 
crops, bought those articles as a result 
of the off-season effort. Too, the dealer 
was in a nice position to get the early 
spring business which had previously 
gone to other sources. 

The operator of a large, popular tour- 
ist park grumbled that he could not buy 
printing until the tourist and vacation 
season started in the spring. 

“And by that time your prospects 
will be scattering to the four corners of 
the earth,” the printer told him. Also, 
_ he suggested that the limited number of 
the park’s winter customers could pro- 
vide more actual publicity and start the 
spring tourists into camp sooner than 
anyone else. Result, orders for stickers 
advertising the camp, resort features, 
and so on, also a special mailing piece 
to be forwarded to the guests registered 
during the past seasons pointing to im- 
provements and added features. 


Builds future sales 


A building-materials dealer agreed 
that spring would bring some remodel- 
ing business. He further agreed that the 
winter months would be an opportune 
time to stress new roofs, new paint, new 
screens, new hardwood floors to a se- 
lected list of owners of houses six years 
old or older, knowing that it would take 
several months of effort to sell these 
prospects on remodeling, so he would 
be ready when the time came to cash 
in on worthwhile sales. 

A farm-implement dealer said farm- 
ers would not buy new implements un- 
til they knew how the spring rains and 
crops would look. The printer agreed, 
but brought out the fact that the dealer 
must have his line in the minds of farm- 
ers when they were ready to buy and 
sold some circulars as a result. 


Prospects appreciate help 


But the list is too long for detailed 
enumeration. However: “We have often 
found,” says the southwestern printer, 
“our most profitable sales are made by 
contacting the firms who think it is their 
off-season. Then, by selling them some 
plan for utilizing their time and talents 
during the off-season in preparation for 
the busy season, we have made our own 
sales show an increase.” 

The average business man today is 
alert to ways in which he can get back 
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into profitable operation. And when the 
printer shows him how to get the jump 
on competitors, that printer gets the 
jump on his—sells the account. 

Just by way of example, the books of 
this one printer show profitable sales, 
many of them leading to bigger sales. to 
the following twenty-five classes of busi- 


ness where men told him it was their - 


off-season at the time: 

Flour miller; sporting goods dealer; 
ice cream manufacturer; lawn furniture 
and garden equipment; tourist camps; 
electric fan dealer; water cooler and re- 
frigerator dealer; building materials 


dealer; drapery and curtain retailer; rug 
and drapery cleaning service; ant and 
termite exterminating company; poul- 
try supply dealer; fur storage; canning 
equipment dealer; resort operator; boat 
dealer; camping and touring equipment 
merchants; farm implement dealer; air- 
conditioning equipment dealers and en- 
gineers; flower and garden seeds and 
plant retailers; ice manufacturer; car- 
bonated beverage bottler; riding acad- 
emy operator; awning dealer; as well as 
a transportation company, for spring 
and vacation trips to unusual places, 
which are planned long in advance. 


Poor Makeready and Bad Stereotypes 
Spoil Halftones in Newspapers 


HE MANAGER Of a tabloid, featuring 

halftones, asked why the halftones 
were “smears” compared with engrav- 
er’s proof on the same newsprint used 
on the newspaper’s presses. 

He was advised to study an article by 
Harry A. Groesbeck, Junior, titled “The 
Ink Trap,” in Printers Ink Monthly for 
July. This is nearly an exhaustive ex- 
planation of “how halftones go wrong 
after leaving the home of their birth.” 
Groesbeck states general criticisms of a 
newspaper halftone are: “It looks all 
washed out”; “it’s full of mud”; “it’s 
too light,” or “too dark.” It may “look 
flat.” The squashing of the ink sideways 
is called a chief cause of trouble. 

In my years of newspaper-halftone 
experience, I found a big factor to be 
granulation of surface in the stereotype, 
compared with the polished surface of 
the halftone dots in the original. Im- 
proved stereotyping has eliminated this 
largely, while the chief trouble is the 
rough surface of the blanket or muslin 
used as the draw sheet over the packing 
of a newspaper impression cylinder. 

I told this to the tabloid manager, 
with the result that he found a top blan- 
ket with a surface like patent leather, 
and improved his stereotyping. Today 
his halftone printing is second to none. 
Newspapers must have plenty of half- 
tones these days, although readers and 
advertisers are satisfied only with the 
best in engraving and printing. 

Garnier Engraving Company, of Los 
Angeles, sends proofs of a 120-screen 


By S. H. HORGAN 


halftone on newsprint and also a print 
on fine muslin. The letter accompany- 
ing these exhibits states “it has taken 
Garnier twenty years to develop this 
new halftone plate with the registered 
trade-mark “Deeptone.” 

This would indicate that Garnier has 
not been a close reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for, during the twenty years 
we have published inserts that showed 
screens much finer than those used by 
newspapers printed on newsprint, until 
it was found that by the use of modern 
etching machines and a skilled etcher it 
could be accomplished. 


Mesh matches exactly 

In the case of this Garnier proof on 
muslin, it was fortunate that the mesh 
of the threads in the muslin matched ex- 
actly the number of dots in the halftone, 
consequently there was no moiré pat- 
tern. How successful will be the printed 
results in either case depends on how 
skillfully the overlay is made, and this 
is up to the printer. 

In his letter is a circular on “Hand- 
made finish, printed on a Miehle verti- 
cal, running at average speed,” which 
shows that Garnier, with “Deeptone” 
120-line halftones, has mastered the dif- 
ficult problem of printing halftones on 
rough stock satisfactorily. 

There is a tendency to fuse the three 
distinct photomechanical processes of 
getting pictures into print under one 
head. One writer claims that they should 
all be termed “photoengraving,” while 














others hold that because Senefelder, in- 
ventor of lithography, printed in 1819 
in his “Course of Lithography” the fol- 
lowing clause: The different manners of 
lithography may be divided into two 
branches: The slightly elevated and the 
engraved (intaglio) manners. 

This should show, he continues, that 
whatever Senefelder aimed to do and 
did do was to etch the designs in relief. 
When photography was applied to lith- 
ography, the lithographers should have 
termed it photoengraving and photo- 
lithographers should have called them- 
selves photoengravers. This mixing up 
of the terms ought to be discouraged, 
for it will lead to even more confusion 
than at present exists between custom- 
ers, advertising agents, printers, photo- 
mechanical employes, and employers. 
The hiring of photoengravers to pro- 
duce planographic plates and the engag- 
ing of photolithographers to make relief 
plates has proved costly. 


An excellent example 


The double-page 150-screen halftone, 
recording the banquet of the N. E. A. at 
Los Angeles, published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for September, 1932, pages 62 
and 63, has never been excelled by any 
previous flashlight illustration. This can 
safely be said. It would be well to study 
it once more. The excellence of every 
portion; the softness and even quality 
of the illumination; the care with which 
the halftone was engraved; but above 
all the masterful printing makes this an 
outstanding success. 

It recalls to the writer a flashlight 
news photograph for which he was re- 
sponsible, made at a dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, in 1898. 
President McKinley was being dined 
and all the national Republican leaders 
were present. President McKinley gra- 
ciously posed for the picture. 

When I gave the signal, a large quan- 
tity of flashlight powder was exploded, 
making a big cloud of smoke. Needless 
to say, my photographer, Robert Dunn, 
and I broke records getting to the street 
before house detectives could arrest us. 
President McKinley the next morning 
was pleasantly surprised by the quality 
of the halftone which covered the upper 
half of the New York Tribune’s first 
page. That picture practically pioneered 
the flashlight halftones of banquets, of 
which this N. E. A. halftone is one of 
the finest examples I have seen. 








Guard All Copy Ideas and Dummies 
Against Theft With a Label 


RINTERS everywhere are now offer- 
Fix copy service to customers and 
prospects as a come-on for more busi- 
ness. Such copy service is expensive. 
Often it is offered “free,” the cost being 
absorbed into the selling expense. The 
printer has no comeback when the cus- 
tomer decides to use the copy although 
having some other printer do the work. 
What can the printer do to protect him- 
self against such piracy? 

Shown are three examples of labels 
affixed to every piece of copy and each 
layout submitted to customers and to 
prospects of the Detroit printing firms 
that are using them regularly. 


of the label. Such copy is submitted on 
condition that the printing is done by 
the printer supplying the copy. When 
copy service is charged for, like any 
other item in the cost of producing a 
printed piece, the label guarantees the 
printer’s right to charge for this service, 
regardless of who does the printing. 
This enables the printer to make a profit 
on the copy and dummy without an- 
tagonizing a customer. 

The advantages of using such labels 
are many. Not only does the label make 
the prospect hesitant about using the 
idea when placing the order elsewhere, 
but it also creates a more impressive 
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This Sketch... represents | 

‘an outlay of money. Its original | 
subject matter is our property, | 
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legally protected. It is submitted 
in confidence, and must not be 
shown to interested parties in 
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| DETROIT 


THIS FORMAT IS THE 
SOLE PROPERTY OF 
EVANS-WINTER-HE8B INC 
AND CANNOT BE 
REPRODUCED OR APPLIED 
WITHOUT THEIR 
PERMISSION 














These labels offer you ideas for your own. Any one will mark the copy and layout 
it decorates as the property of the submitting printer. All are attractive “salesmen” 


The Courier-Berghoff label is said to 
legally protect its dummies, according 
to rulings handed down by the Supreme 
Courts of three states. 

“Tt is submitted in confidence and 
must not be shown to interested par- 
ties in our line of business.” It is a well 
known fact among printers that pros- 
pects will use such copy ideas as a basis 
for obtaining competitive bids unless 
this or some similar warning is tacked 
on. Even then, the customer sometimes 
ignores the ethical side of the matter 
and uses the copy in this way. 

True, if the copy is used and another 
printer produces the order, the submit- 
ting printer can sue the customer. But 
the amount is small and few printers 
will antagonize a customer by such ac- 
tion—and the customer usually knows 
it. However, the copy, even though sub- 
mitted as “free,” is protected and the 
printer may bill the user for it because 
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appearance and a resulting favorable 
attitude toward the copy and layout 
submitted. The printer gains a lot by 
letting prospects know he considers such 
copy suggestions worth protecting. 

It is quite possible that some other 
advertising writer miles away may have 
had the same idea at the same time, in 
which case nothing can be done about 
it. For all practical purposes, some la- 
bel similar to those above will protect 
your brainchildren against theft, in- 
crease your percentage of orders from 
such dummies, and will enable you to 
charge for any which may be kept by 
the prospect for any reason. 


x 
Even More Valuable Right Now 


“T feel that THe INLAND PRINTER is the best 
magazine for the printing trade that I have 
ever seen and that it is well worth the money. 
In times like these, it seems to me that it is 
even of more value.”—O. L. Davis, Editor, 
The Chariton Courier, Keytesville, Missouri. 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


* = Brief, intimate paragraphs on men and events in the graphic * 


arts, with a bit of comment or more about interest- 


ana reports continue to 
come in. A summary of employ- 
ment and earnings in principal indus- 
tries of Pennsylvania, prepared by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
and the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, discloses that employment 
in the printing industry of that state is 
87.6 per cent of what it had been in the 
“good years” of 1923-4-5, on a par with 
other leading industries. Wages average 
$27.75 weekly, almost double any other 
industry in the state except chemicals, 
and 25 per cent above that industry. 


IGARET manufacturers recently have 
been giving printers and others a 
powerful lesson on the fallacy of cutting 
prices to gain volume. Chopping went 
on until fifteen-cent packs were being 
sold for a dime by a food chain—three 
cents on a carton to cover overhead, ad- 
vertising, delivery, handling, and sales 
charges. Profit? It was a leader to draw 
customers who might buy foodstuffs. 
The cigar stores and druggists who are 
the backbone of all cigaret distribution 
were losing trade and income—and can- 
celing orders. The printer is manufac- 
turer and retailer in one. When he cuts 
prices to break a competitor, he invites 
a bigger one to do the same to him. The 
little fellows can only wreck each other 
and themselves. The big printer doesn’t 
want to cut prices—he expects to be in 
business long after the foolish ones have 
run themselves out. If I’m wrong, write. 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance is get- 
U ting increased consideration from 
legislative bodies and employers’ bod- 
ies, such as the American Management 
Association. That group takes the view 
that such insurance is coming and that 
steps must be taken to make it fair to 
employe and employer alike. With va- 
rious industrial employers’ associations, 
it holds that strong opposition must be 
given the American Federation of La- 
bor’s plan of making the unemployment 
insurance payable as long as an unem- 
ployed person cannot find work in his 
own trade. Success of the plan, employ- 
ers are warned, is doomed unless union 
laws against any shifting from one in- 
dustry to another, as may be necessary, 
are relaxed. The printing industry, espe- 
cially, would suffer heavily otherwise. 
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ing angles of features in this issue 


and in those to follow 
* 


Then, too, the American Management 
Association advocates a sixty-day pe- 
riod before insurance payments start, to 
discourage habitual nonworkers. 


HE mail service has taken two more 

hefty wallops on the chin as a re- 
sult of the increased postage rates. The 
two biggest users of the mails—Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward—are 
making use of the distributing organiza- 
tion of one of their printers—the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company—to cut the 
cost of delivering the spring catalogs. 
Twenty million catalogs are being dis- 
tributed for the two mail-order houses 
at a saving estimated at $500,000. It is 
reported that the printer’s crews deliv- 
ered the catalogs at a cost far below 
even the old postage rates. Higher post- 
age took business away from printers 
and now a printer is returning the favor. 


URING the heat of the last presiden- 
tial campaign, one newspaperman 
tells me, he and his wife each received 
reprints of Congressional speeches by 
members from Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. These cards were all 
printed at the Government Printing Of- 
fice, “not at Government expense.” All 
were sent under Congressional “frank- 
ing privilege.” He adds that in four 
families closely connected, totaling four, 
four, five, and eight voters, each mem- 
ber received similar cards. Sixty-three 
cards in five families, where fifteen 
would have served! These “speeches” 
were strictly political in purpose and in- 
tent, mailed free despite the post-office 
department deficit, and printed at prices 
far below what any commercial printer 
could quote. It would seem that print- 
ers and large users of the mails should 
demand that Congress end this abuse. 


O newspapers went under the sher- 
N iff’s hammer in 1932, N. E. A. 
Secretary Harry Rutledge points out. 
Only four-tenths of one per cent of all 
the newspapers in the country failed 
during the year. This, he points out, is 
because the newspapers have not been 
drowned in “watered” stock. 





UITE a few mailing pieces come to 
Q' this desk each month for inclusion 
in the Review of Specimens. As will be 
noted from the comments in that de- 
partment this month, many of them are 
too closely line-spaced. This affects the 
attractiveness of such printing, and it 
often displeases the buyer and his pros- 
pects, although probably they do not 
know what it is about such pieces that 
fails to click. This mental reaction may 
reduce the printing buyer’s sales and, in 
turn, the printer’s sales. It is good busi- 
ness to watch this more closely. 


VERY industry is feeling the pinch of 
the price-cutter today, as is evi- 
denced by the discussions printed in in- 
dustrial publications of all fields. Like 
the printing industry, the others feel 
that sound credits will provide the solu- 
tion of this type of competition. THE 
INLAND PRINTER subscribes to the sug- 
gestion made in other industries that 
pressure be brought to bear upon bank- 
ers to refuse credit to any who sell at 
cost or a loss, and to ease credit for all 
who can show orders taken at a profit. 
The chiseler cannot operate for many 
weeks if his credit is cut off. This raises 
the question of sound operating state- 
ments. In the months to come, bankers 
will not be inclined to lend freely to 
printers having high overhead costs be- 
cause of upkeep on charged-off and ob- 
solete equipment. Go over your plant 
from the banker’s viewpoint now to an- 
alyze the amount of credit which you 
may expect to receive. 


RINTERS will find much food for 
thought in the summaries, reported 
at the annual session of the American 
Management Association, on “form” 
printing. Executives of such firms as the 
Detroit Electric Company and West- 
inghouse told of savings as high as 40 
per cent in printing costs through stand- 
ardization of all forms as to size, quan- 
tity, and papers used. Savings as high 
as 80 per cent on small-quantity forms, 
by having such orders offset-printed, 
were also reported. Hank Tooms this 
month tells how one printer saved sev- 
eral firms 8 per cent or more by helping 
them to standardize forms and then 
“oanging” the printing. It should be an 
easy matter for others to do the same. 




















This department is devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is 
barred except personalities and sophistries. Obviously the editor will not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced 


Printer Urges Advertising Man 
to Stay in His Own Backyard 


To the Editor:—Will the continual 
criticizing and offering of suggestions to 
the printer on how to run his business 
ever stop? I sometimes wonder. 

I refer to a number of articles written 
by the officers of advertising agencies 
which have recently appeared. 

I have just finished reading the article 
by Maxwell Droke, appearing in your 
magazine. I have great respect for him 
as a writer, having read a number of his 
articles and brochures; also as a busi- 
ness man, having had dealings with him. 

I do not, however, respect the article. 

If there is one printer in Cincinnati 
who is really capable of rendering ad- 
vertising service to his customer and is 
giving it away for the printing order, I 
have not as yet met him. 

If there is any printer who is giving 
away his advertising service for the sake 
of a printing order—that’s just about 
how much the service is worth. 

When the customer accepts this free 
service because it’s cheap—and then the 
mailing fails—I blame the customer a 
great deal more than I do the printer. 

There exists today, probably due to 
the depression we had, a number of 
small advertising agencies that started 
because larger agencies cut down. These 
small agencies are just as big if not a 
bigger menace to the legitimate agency 
as printers with creative staffs. 

The advertising agency must build 
its business on past performances. So 
must the creative printer. 

How are we going to relieve the evil 
that exists of which Droke writes? I'd 
suggest to Droke that any printer who 
desires to create advertising for his cus- 
tomer should be made to obtain certain 
requirements like doctors, lawyers, and 
other professional men. He then would 
be given an award of recognition by, let 
us say, such an organization as the As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 

If this were done, perhaps there would 
be less or even no competition from the 
printer, who is now creating advertising 
for his customer that he may run his 


business at a profit—and smile at cut- 

throat price competition of others. 
Perhaps if this movement were inau- 

gurated, we would personally be elimi- 


nated from creating advertising for our 


customers. We’ll take our chances. 

I do want to say in closing that I en- 
joy reading THE INLAND PRINTER im- 
mensely. I particularly get a lot out of 
the various specimens. Your added fea- 
ture of an idea every month is certainly 
a progressive move. More of these ideas 
and less articles on how a printer should 
run his business by our friend, the ex- 
ecutive of an advertising agency.—At- 
FRED M. May, President, the Alfred M. 
May Company, Cincinnati. 

Epitor’s Note: The giving of free service 
referred to printers everywhere, and not in the 
author’s home town. We say “amen” to your 
views as to the worthlessness of “free” copy 
service. We are glad you find the SPECIMEN 
Review helpful. If it were not, we should not 
hesitate in amputating it. Too, your approval 
of our monthly mailing-piece feature is appre- 
ciated, since we feel it is one of the most val- 
uable services we can offer to our readers. 
Printers are making a profit on these direct- 
mail helps regularly each month. 


x x* A Copy Suggestion * * 











When the Customer Says 


“OR” 


... that’s when we redouble our vigil- 
ance. There are many things that the 
average buyer of printing is not famil- 
iar with that can mar the appearance 
of his printed matter without affect- 
ing his O.K. Such things as printing 
on the wrong side of the paper and 
folding against the grain (yes, there 
isa grain and a right and wrong side 
in most papers) are only two of the 
numerous “hidden’’ things to be care- 
fully watched. 

Our supervision includes the 
small details AFTER the O.K. has 
been received as well as before. 

Let us show you just what we 
mean ... call Liberty 7591. 























The Berkeley Press, Boston, uses “sweet music” 
in title of an effective stuffer sent with all mail 
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Printing Buyer Holds That Lack 
of Ideas Hampers Sales 


To the Editor:—After experiencing 
about ten years of dealing with printers 
I still think the most important thing a 
printer can do is to become well versed 
in type and layout, acquire a knowledge 
of the technique of local and nationally 
known artists, build up a file of direct- 
mail pieces, as well as ad layouts—so 
that he will be able to furnish ideas. 

In this office we have dealt with a 
number of small printers and, while I 
am no expert on typography, I think I 
know enough about it to make the state- 
ment that few of the printers that we 
have ever had, and this must include 
twenty printers in Chicago, outside of 
Donnelley’s, have been able to design a 
piece of printed matter for us with any 
degree of artistry. It takes much time to 
dream over a piece, of course. I suppose 
a printer is so busy with all the exasper- 
ating details of the work itself that he 
hasn’t time to do any dreaming. 

Even the smart printing salesmen who 
come around—some from the largest 
companies—generally come along with 
some braggadocio ideas that the com- 
pany could do something far more at- 
tractive than the last piece we had done, 
but when it comes right down to getting 
some ideas, all they seem to be able to 
do is pull samples from their cases about 
what other companies had done. 

You have covered the idea of that in 
THE INLAND PRINTER; that is, a printer 
ought to be able to furnish ideas. If he 
has ideas, he will be able to sell more. 

If a printer educated himself to all 
the factors involved, he could design a 
piece quickly and artistically and he 
could gradually train his customers to 
talk over a new piece with him, present 
his ideas, and then the printer could 
come back with several dummies, pre- 
sent the best he can do, name the price, 
and offer several others in which costs 
are less. Maybe more articles on this 
subject would help convince printers 
that it is a way to get customers and to 
hold them.—CHar_Es REYNOLDs, Man- 
aging Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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Chemist Offers Proofs of Need 
for Starch in Papermaking 


To the Editor:—In the Robert Alton 
article which appeared some time ago I 
find the statement “Starch, an undesir- 
able constituent of all paper, may be de- 
tected by a solution of iodin, which will 
cause the paper to turn blue.” 

I do not question the accuracy of the 
chemical test showing the presence of 
starch in paper, but do question the ac- 
curacy of the statement that starch is 
“an undesirable constituent of paper,” 
and trust you will print the facts given 
below as evidence that starch or starch 
gums, in and of themselves, not only 
add to the serviceability of the paper, 
but are quite free from any injurious ef- 
fect on paper, as evidenced by time. 

Let us note that specimens of paper 
made more than 2,000 years ago con- 
taining starch give rather undeniable 
evidence that starch, as such, has not 
caused any deterioration since the pa- 
pers are still in excellent condition and 
present a satisfactory surface. 

Second, the various members of The 
Association of Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturers are constantly pursuing re- 
search investigations as to factors which 
make better paper from the printer’s 
standpoint, and also as to what elements 
give permanence to papers. 

Chemists interested in paper manu- 
facture, together with the United States 
Bureau of Standards, have made vari- 
ous artificial-age tests to measure the 
relative endurance of different paper- 
making fibers, and the effect 
of adding various materials 
to give papers the character 
for good printing and writing. 

These age tests have shown 
that impurities or by-prod- 
ucts of an acid character will 
cause a rapid deterioration, 
from which it follows that the 
raw stock used should consist 
of well purified fibers. 

They have made papers of 
these fibers and added vari- 
ous chemicals, such as rosin 
size and alum, necessary. to 
bring about sufficient water 
repellence so that writing and 
printing results will be satis- 
factory. They have discov- 
ered that the lower the per- 
centage of both rosin size and 
alum, the greater the perma- 
nence, and they have found 
that by the use of starch in 
paper, the amount of rosin 
size and alum can be reduced 
to a point much lower than if 
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starch were not present. Therefore, indi- 
rectly, starch aids in adding permanence 
and avoiding the brittleness caused by 
the addition of rosin size and alum. 

Next, note that pure cellulose fibers, 
whether from cotton rags or purified 
wood fibers, are identical in chemical 
composition, from which it follows that 
the addition of pure starch to pure cel- 
lulose fibers brings about no injurious 
chemical reaction in the paper. 

The foregoing statements are verified 
by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards Journal of Research, Volume VII, 
issue of November, 1931. 

Aside from the aid which a suitably 
converted starch gives in reducing the 
amount of rosin size and alum necesary, 
it improves the strength of paper and, 
when applied as a surface sizing, it not 
only penetrates but it also forms a film 
on the surface of the paper, decreasing 
the porosity, and thus preventing the 
absorption of deleterious gases from air. 

Starch also reduces the absorption of 
writing or printing ink, with the result 
that these inks applied to the surface 
remain on the surface and will produce 
sharper and brighter printing effects. 

Summarizing the above, it appears 
that starch is chemically quite like puri- 
fied papermaking fibers and produces 
no adverse effect on the paper fiber, and 
from the printer’s standpoint, is really 
a beneficial constituent rather than “an 
undesirable one” in that it presents a 
better printing surface—W. A. Niv- 
LING, member, Technical Association 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Boston. 





Sell Advertising Printing With 
Fine Printed Advertising 


The second mailing folder for the 
printer’s own advertising is shown on 
the two following pages. 

The face is the square-serif style gen- 
erally known as Egyptian. The various 
versions from typefounders are: Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, Stymie; 
Bauer Type Foundry, Beton; Continen- 
tal Typefounders Association, Girder; 
Intertype Corporation, Cairo; Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Rock- 
well; the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
Karnak; Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, Memphis. In your folder use the 
name of the particular face you have; 
the term “Builders” is used here to avoid 
any suggestion of discrimination. 

This piece will do double service for 
you. It displays a selling type face in the 
modern manner and at the same time 
subtly suggests that you can turn out 
equally attractive, productive, and eco- 
nomical printed matter. 

Best of all, this type face has not 
been “worked to death.” 

Our reproductions are full size, ex- 
actly as you will set them for yourself. 

Before starting your men to work on 
creating this folder for your own adver- 
tising, write THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, for the 
copyright release for your town. Only 
one printer in each city may use it. 

Cost? Nothing, except three copies of 
the finished piece. This is another help- 
ful service by THE INLAND PRINTER. 




















Envelope designed to match the attractive mailing piece for printers shown on two following pages. 
Printed on matching stock in the same colors, it offers an enticing introduction to the folder inside 
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@ Just Specify 
BUILDERS HEAVY 


Our equipment makes 
it possible for you to re- 
ceive the best in service. 
From conception to fin- 
ished job, we ever bear 
in mind that we are true 
“‘salescreators with type 
faces.” 


YOUR NAME 
Sales Creators With Type Faces 
YOUR ADDRESS HERE 

Main 1234 























BUILDERS 





HEAVY 








Here are the front and back pages and the first spread of this month’s mailing piece for printers. It features a popular, “new” type 
face. Dotted rules show how it is folded. It is shown full size (inside spread on next page) exactly as you would produce it yourself 
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YOUR NAME HERE 


Your Street Address and Telephone Number Here 
YOUR CITY AND STATE 








Sales Creators With Type Faces 


YOUR NAME HERE 


Your Street Address Here 

YOUR CITY, STATE YOUR NAME HERE 

BR YOUR STREET ADDRESS 
YOUR CITY 


SALESMAN’S NAME Main 1234 











CHARACTERS IN COMPLETE FONT 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ&!? 
123456abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz/890$ 








Introducing 
BUILDERS HEAVY H Sure : 
Builders Heavy produces un- Envelopes are a neglected 
usual and distinctive effects. item with most printing 
It looks well in most jobs plants. As ‘‘sales creators 
that require such effects. A with type faces,’’ not even 
list may run from business the small orderis slighted. 
cards to de luxe booklets. Our equipment makes 
Color can be interspersed as it possible for us to pro- 
desired and the best result duce envelopes at a mini- 
would be obtained. | mum of cost, no matter 

Shall we talk over the fur- whether the run calls for 
ther possibilities of Builders twenty-five or a million. 
Heavy? A ring will bring a Main Main May wego into details? A 
salesman. 1234 1234 ringwillbringasalesman. 
YOUR NAME HERE YOUR NAME HERE 
Sales Creators With Type Faces Sales Creators With Type Faces 


YOUR ADDRESS TO GO HERE YOUR ADDRESS TO GO HERE a 











This is the inside spread of this month’s mailing piece to advertise printers. At the top are shown a letterhead, envelope corner card, 
and a business calling card, as they would look in this type. It is a selling piece, designed to produce more printing orders for you 
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on all 





This department invites your q 


Estimating for Offset and Gravure 


I shall have occasion to do considerable es- 
timating for offset and rotagravure, also steel- 
and copperplate engraving; can you direct me 
to the source of reliable information in book 
or table form, if such is available? I have been 
told it is impossible to prepare a table of fig- 
ures which could be used in estimating offset 
platemaking and printing —Minnesota. 


Nearly every estimater prepares his 
own data based on actual production of 
the work that has come within his expe- 
rience. There are several books on esti- 
mating letterpress printing, but none of 
a similar kind on offset lithography and 
gravure. The business and trade asso- 
ciations in the graphic arts have gath- 
ered such data for years for members. 

The cost division of the Color Print- 
ing and Lithographic Industries, at 19 
West 44 Street, New York City, has 
published two manuals on production 
costs of typographic and lithographic 
color printing, compiled by Bernard J. 
Raeber, cost engineer; write them for 
further information. We do not know 
of any rotagravure data, perhaps you 
can obtain general information from the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, at 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. For 
data on steel- and copperplate write to 
the Engraved Stationery Manufacturers 
Association, T. A. Isert, secretary, 250 
West 57 Street, New York City. 

Books containing information about 
these processes that will be of value to 
the estimater are: “Plate Printing and 
Die Stamping,” by Robert W. Salade, 
for full information on steel- and cop- 
perplate engraving and printing, $1.10 
postpaid. “Commercial Engraving and 
Printing,” by C. W. Hackleman, at 
$15.00, contains a comprehensive de- 
scription of all the printing methods, 
with numerous illustrations. “Advertis- 
ing Production Methods,” by Albert W. 
Dippy, $4.15, should be in the library 
of every printer and estimater for the 
exceptionally detailed description of the 
steps in all the major platemaking and 
printing methods. These books can be 
obtained from our book department. 

As to a table of figures, practically 
no two printing orders are exactly the 
same; the human element that enters 
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into production is a variable factor in 
every printing plant; new paper, inks, 
methods of production are constantly 
being introduced, so the estimate of yes- 
terday may not be worth anything for 
the order of tomorrow. 


Wishes Course on Offset Presswork 


I am a pressman-compositor and recently I 
had the opportunity to be shown through an 
offset-printing plant. I would like to get some 
information about this work. What is the best 
way to learn it and are there any books that 
will give me information ?—Louisiana. 

Like learning to run a typographical 
press, actual experience in a shop will be 
the only method of becoming proficient 
in operating an offset press. Many large 
cities, New York, Chicago, and Buffalo, 
for instance, teach the fundamentals of 
offset lithography in vocational schools 
and have evening classes for those who 
work during the day. In the Buffalo 
school there are typographical and lith- 
ographical apprentices and journeymen 
who want to learn how to run an offset 
press. Do not know if there is such a 
school in your city, but you can find 
out from your Board of Education. 

For a beginning, the best book is “Off- 
set Lithography, Photolithography, Tin 
Plate Decorating,” Warren C. Browne, 
author. If this is not in your local pub- 
lic library, you can obtain a copy from 
our book department, $3.10 postpaid. 
Should you have an offset-lithographer 
friend, he can explain any details in the 
book which may be puzzling, as litho- 
graphic-offset printing is entirely differ- 
ent from letterpress printing. 


Brass “Dry Offset’ Plate Is Tried Out 


Experiments are being made by Renk 
in the Koenig & Bauer factory with thin 
brass plates on which the illustrations 
and type consist of nickel, with a mer- 
cury amalgam applied to the surround- 
ing brass areas to resist the ink. At 
present the tendency is to scum, even 
with spraying of mercury onto the plate 
while printing. This is similar to pan- 
tone. Galetzga coats his zinc plates with 
a film and calls it “Ambrogal”’ printing, 
but the tendency to scum is still present 
in the plates.—Graphische Betrieb. 


thods of printing other than relief, 
especially offset lithography. Replies on problems of general interest will be printed 


@ By GUSTAV R. MAYER 





Typewriting Reproduced by Offset 


We have seen reproductions of typewritten 
material by a process of photolitho printing. 
We would like to know more about this proc- 
ess and if possible to know the manufacturer 
of this equipment.—G. P. C., Tennessee. 

This kind of printing is done on a 
small lithographic-offset press taking 
grained zinc or aluminum plates about 
the thickness of heavy wrapping paper. 
For duplicating typewriting natural or 
same size, these thin metal plates are 
placed in a typewriter having a special 
ribbon, charged with lithographic ink, 
with which the letter or text matter can 
be typed as easily as on paper. These 
plates are then treated in the usual way 
for lithographic printing and will pro- 
duce thousands of copies on any kind of 
paper stock that can be run through this 
press. Where the type matter is to be 
reduced in size or reproductions from 
photos or drawings are to appear with 
the text, such plates are made by pho- 
tolithography. This press is built in two 
sizes, 81% by 11 inches, and 11 by 17 
inches. The address of the maker is be- 
ing sent you. He will give you detailed 
information regarding platemaking and 
printing for this particular purpose. 


Asks Instruction on Special Process 


I wish to buy an instruction book for teach- 
ing the art of printing on sheet zinc without 
engraving, such as is used on a German print- 
ing machine. The process is roughly as fol- 
lows: Any printed matter or sketches in black 
lines on white paper can be reproduced; the 
original is oiled and copied on sheet zinc with 
a light-sensitive film, and the plate is put on 
press, from which any number of prints can 
be taken.—Merchant, Canton, China. 


This process is known as the Van- 
dyke or image-reversal process, in daily 
use among offset lithographers for mak- 
ing printing plates on “grained” sheets 
of zinc that are printed from on a lith- 
ographic-offset press. This platemaking 
method is described in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, January, 1925, page 541, un- 
der “The Direct or Glue Process,” by 
Ellis Bassist; also in May, 1931, page 
76, under “Photo-Litho on Zinc.” After 
this photographic image has been placed 
on the plate, it requires further treat- 
ment to make it ready for printing; full 
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instruction regarding this step in the 
process will be found in the book “Metal 
Plate Lithography,” by C. A. Seward. 
For a foundation in lithography, pho- 
toengraving, and printing, consult the 
Encyclopedia Britannica at any library, 
then proceed to books listed in catalog 
already sent you by mail. 

The machine you refer to is the Roto- 
print press, which prints from litho- 
graphic zinc plates especially designed 
for this press. Complete instructions 
and practical assistance are supplied by 
the manufacturer at installation. 


Plans to Buy Photolitho Equipment 


Please furnish us the names of manufactur- 
ers of photolitho equipment.—Lima, Ohio. 

Consult our “Catalog of Equipment 
and Supplies for the Graphic Arts,” on 
.pages 113 and 116. There have been 
some changes among the manufacturers 
of such equipment since publication; 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, 24 and Locust Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, has acquired the 
exclusive rights to manufacture equip- 
ment formerly marketed by the Hueb- 
ner-Bleistein Patents Company and the 
Directoplate Corporation. Further an- 
nouncement will be made in our pages 
when the Monotype company will be 
prepared to fill orders for the platemak- 
ing equipment of these houses. 


Phototone Reduces Halftone Costs 


Phototone is an inexpensive method 
of producing halftone printing plates 
invented by H. K. Kneeland, Los An- 
geles, in which the printing surface is a 
celluloid-like material instead of the 
usual sheet copper or zinc. A halftone 
screen negative is made in the usual 
way from the photo or drawing to make 
a print on a light-sensitive material 
which, through a chemical treatment, 
brings the dots into relief. This plate 
can be glued or nailed to a block for 
printing like any other plate for letter- 
press flat-bed printing. 

All tone gradations of the original 
must be in the halftone screen negative 
as no réetching can be done. The plates 
can be engraved, silhouetted, and elec- 
trotyped. Eight minutes is stated to be 
the time required for producing a pho- 
totone plate. Examples of printing from 
these plates sent us indicate they will 
produce good results on the press. 

This method is not suitable for line 
plates, but the photoengraver should 
find this is an addition to his present 
methods of halftone platemaking, espe- 
cially now, when the cost of metal half- 
tones is often the reason the customer 
does not use halftones in advertising. 
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Relief Plates Are Basis of Dry Offset 


The trade in general has only a slight 
understanding of the typographic-offset 
(dry offset) presses that are in use for 
many specialties, in which the plates are 
etched in relief and the impression on 
the paper is by offset from a rubber 
blanket, just as on the lithographic- 
offset press with which most printers 
are familiar. This combination of relief- 
etched plates and printing from them 
by offset with a rubber blanket had its 
inception in the idea of eliminating the 
costly makeready on the typographical 
press as well as to obtain longer runs 
from typographic relief plates. 

Relief-etched line and halftone plates 
for offset printing are just the reverse 
from those made for the letterpress. All 
pictures and type matter require trans- 
posing from right to left, the designs 
and type matter reading right on the 
plates themselves. These plates may be 
either curved electrotypes or stereotypes 
and are clamped to the press cylinders 
like the plates on a rotary press. 

In construction, “‘typo-offset” presses 
are practically the same as the litho- 
offset press, having a plate cylinder, an 
offset cylinder, and an impression cyl- 
inder, with the usual sets of inking roll- 
ers but no dampening mechanism. This 
relief-plate, offset-printing press elimi- 
nates the water fountain and dampen- 
ing rollers, yet retains the advantages 
of offset printing onto all kinds of pa- 
per stock which do not lend themselves 
to direct printing on the letterpress. 

The typo-offset presses are usually 
constructed for multicolor printing, in 
combination with automatic embossing, 
bronzing, and stamping, all of this be- 
ing accomplished at the rate of five- to 
seven-thousand complete wrappers or 
cartons an hour, with remarkable regis- 
ter in three- and four-color printing. 

These curved relief printing plates 
must be accurately prepared to obtain 
satisfactory results. There is a certain 
amount of makeready and, as this can 
only be done from underneath plates, 
the necessity for plates that are as me- 
chanically perfect as possible is quite 
evident, for no makeready can be ap- 
plied on the offset blanket to compen- 
sate for low or high spots on the curved 
surface. Stereotype plates require more 
makeready than electrotypes. 

Considerable research has been done 
the past few years in relief etching on 
thin zinc plates that are attached to the 
press cylinder in the same way as on a 
litho-offset press, and results are very 
encouraging. Doctor Selle has intro- 
duced a method of etching on thin zinc 
plates and for which he applies another 


etched plate for an underlay, and these 
plates are attached to the press cylinder 
with a quick-drying cement. 

Bushmann sandwiches a thin rubber- - 
like sheet between the etched zinc plate 
and the press cylinder, and then applies 
heat, which vulcanizes the plate to the 
cylinder. The principal reason for using 
these thin metal relief-etched plates and 
cementing or vulcanizing them to the 
press cylinder is to provide as true a 
mechanical printing surface as possible 
to minimize the necessity for an other- 
wise difficult makeready. 

Special care must be observed that 
the plate cylinder and the offset cylin- 
der are of equal diameter, or trouble 
with drag or slur in the impression will 
be encountered. This slur is commonly 
known as “diameter trouble” in litho- 
offset printing and was quite common 
at one time before the cause of drag and 
slur in fine line work and halftone dots 
was recognized and understood. 

The diameters of the cylinders must 
be so adjusted that the ink from the 
plate is transferred from the relief- 
etched plate to the rubber blanket on 
the offset cylinder clean and sharp with- 
out applying any pressure that would 
force the etched plate into the rubber 
surface, the two cylindrical surfaces 
should just touch each other, or “kiss,” 
as this is usually described. 

An important detail is ink quality, for 
the usual letterpress ink used on a ro- 
tary press will not produce good results. 
An ink is required that has the same 
general character and concentration of 
coloring material as is used in litho- 
offset printing and, as this is “‘wet’’ mul- 
ticolor printing, the ink used must have 
quick-setting properties, for slipsheet- 
ing is not feasible. Suitable inks are nec- 
essary for many purposes; for instance, 
the ink for baked-goods wrappers must 
be odorless when dry and, of course, 
must be absolutely nonpoisonous. 

Printing relief-etched plates by offset 
is a purely mechanical operation in 
which no chemical conditions are pres- 
ent as in litho-offset printing; the idea 
has proved practical and comparatively 
simple in the production of packages, 
cartons, and wrappers for marketing 
baked goods, coffee, tea, soap, perfume, 
cheese, cigarettes, tobacco, and any ar- 
ticle in which the sales appeal can be 
increased by an attractive or sanitary 
wrapper. Here the typo-offset press has 
proved its value in economical produc- 
tion for runs up into the millions and is 
thus of definite advantage in the print- 
ing industry and also to photoengravers, 
electrotypers, and typographical plate- 
makers.—Graphische Jahrbucher. 





es Keviebo of Specimens 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 





Joun J. Gartner, Preston, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia ——We think “The Format of the Book” 
is a most commendable booklet, in fact we wish 
more journeymen were capable of as good 
work. Text pages are handled remarkably, in 
fact the only criticism worth making is that 
the design on the cover is too small for the 
page and the title-page lines are too crowded. 

T. R. Grecson, Montreal, Quebec.—It was 
quite a stunt to combine in one piece 


ment, in fact, concern only minor features. 
These are the old-fashioned, broken-border 
treatment of the “Annual Concert” page; the 
crowding of lines, especially in display, as in- 
dicated by the “Ideal Homes at Pinehurst” 
advertisement ; contrasting shapes of types, as 
in the signature of the advertisement of Mod- 
ern Home Furnishing Company; and the pan- 
eling of the head on the certificate for the show 


@ By J. L. FRAZIER 





or the block type, alone, should have been used 
for all major display, text being in a second 
and lighter face. Two should be sufficient for 
such a piece. When printing over an illustra- 
tion, as on the blotter, “Christmas Cards,” the 
color in which the illustration is printed should 
be a lot weaker in relation to the main color 
than your red. Otherwise, disconcerting com- 
plexity results and it is intensified in this case 

by the combination of decidedly 





the greetings of the Montreal Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen and a 
list of books in the club’s library. It 
is nice to notice how much longer 
copies of THE INLAND PRINTER have 
been kept and bound than those of 
other magazines of the industry. It 
constitutes sustained recognition of 
leadership as few things could do. 
Workmanship on the piece is good, 
although the green seems a bit weak 
for use with the smaller and lighter- 
toned type of the text. 

Reusen J. Hotmes, Goodland, 
Kansas.—The ornament used on the 
title page of the folder “A Yuletide 
Wish” is too large and you have the 
colors reversed. The text type being 
more important, also lighter in tone, 
should have been printed in the stronger color, 
with the ornament and border, being heavier 
and less important, in the weaker member of 
the combination. If the type on the second 
page were raised and moved somewhat to the 
right a better balance would result. Note the 
pulling-down feeling and you will get a real 
conception of the importance of balance. 

H. N. Cornay, New Orleans.—Type which 
is too contrasting in shape and qualities of de- 
sign, with crowding of lines, is a point of weak- 
ness in your business card. The 
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Front of folder business card in chocolate brown and olive green, on 
the inside of which appears a sales story printed in an orange-red ink 


of a horticultural society. The picture printed 
from linoleum blocks in brilliant matt colors 
is really dandy and demonstrates the excellent 
qualities of this type of ink to fine advantage. 
Painstaking, intelligent work is evident all the 
way through. Congratulations. 

E. A. DeKinper, Chickasha, Oklahoma.— 
Save for the association thereon of types of 
contrasting shape and design style, the “Happy 
New Year” blotter is good. Arrangement is 
excellent and display is forceful. The Nubian 
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contrasting shapes and styles of the 
type. On the “Distinguished” blot- 
ter the second color is so weak, so 
nearly invisible, as to suggest it was 
a waste of money to print it; still, 
it is quite strong enough for the dia- 
mond-shape ornaments, which take 
attention away from the type. On 
the whole, your layout work is fair 
enough, but the combination of de- 
cidedly inharmonious types is a real 
handicap to be guarded against. 
Tue Excetsior PrinTErY, Iron 
Mountain, Michigan—As a stunt 
the cover of your combination blot- 
ter-note pad is satisfactory because 
it will attract attention. You will 
appreciate, however, that the lines 
are arranged in a freakish, complex 
fashion, a style that would not pass except on 
rare occasions, which raises the question, of 
course, as to the style being right in any in- 
stance. We are not surprised to learn there was 
much comment on the blotters, for they are 
both unusual and attention-arresting. The fact 
that there is only a little copy, set in relatively 
large type, compensates to some extent for 
the extensive use of rule. You will note, upon 
reference to the blotter headed “Quality Print- 
ing,” on which more copy is printed over the 
rules at the bottom than on the 








red is dull, as though, after a 
previous run of black or some 
other dark ink, press and/or 
rollers had not been washed up 
thoroughly. Although a single 
rule under the top line would 
be better than the two, the lay- 
out and display are okay. If 
only single rule were used, the 
small typesetting-machine cut 
could have been struck over it 
in the second color, and a more 
unusual effect than as placed, 


commanded 
emotions were of no avail. 

_ The Simon Legrees of the Telephone Company 
give up our nice comfortable 
number GLenmore 4-2409-2410 and adopt this new one-- 


insisted that we 


ed, pleaded, cajoled we requested, scolded 
Wreseas8 4 we hivendk trecled » fell prostrate 


before them «a. %.** we reasoned, arqued, 
we cried, stormed,raged ~*~ all our 


APplegate 6-9080-908! 


We apologize for any inconvenience that this change 
may cause you. We must all accept our little share of suffer- 


others, that the clarity of any 
type is impaired in proportion 
as its amount increases and the 
size decreases. Since the rule- 
work functions as background, 
it would have been better if 
Py printed in comparatively light 
x colors in all cases. You should 
avoid mixing so many styles of 
type; we note five are used on 
one of the blotters. To effect a 
better distribution of the white 
space on the blotter, “Quality 
Printing,” the lines at the sides 


at the right side beneath the ing, however, for a worthy cause like the expansion of the 
rule band, would result. dial telephone system. “©?” 

Cape TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Everything else at the COMET PRESS remains the 
Cape Town, South Africa.— same Baa“ Despite Telephone Companies, despite Depressions 
We salute you on the general we are maintaining the high standards of artistic typography, 
excellence of The Craftsman, fine printing and helpful personal service that have made the 
December issue. The cover is COMET PRESS a byword for school publications * * ° °° 
rather good, the title page de- 2632 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
cidedly attractive, and print- 
ing of the halftones—including 
four-color process—unusually 
good. Suggestions for improve- 





of the logotype, set at an angle, 
should be spaced further apart. 

Scunepp & Barnes, Spring- 
field, Illinois—You do well in 
the production of The Progress 
Magazine. The simple cover is 
featured by a wide red band at 
the right-hand side, “bled” on 
side, top, and bottom, it’s strik- 
ing, unusual, in fact it is about 
the most original treatment we 































Done in orange and black on cream-colored, ripple-finish cover stock, this notice 
of change in telephone numbers is likely to be kept handy by all who receive copies 
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1732 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

Telephone Thornwall 5288 * Post Office Box 429 
Number 345. Charles W. Abadie, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Black and dull yellow on white paper. 
This letterhead and those below are examples of the unusual designs found in our Letterhead Contest 

















&& P D WILSON COMPANY Importers & Manufacturers 
1735 UNIVERSITY AVENUE BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE THornwall 5288 2g) POST OFFICE BOX 429 





























Number 103. Joseph Bradford, Portland, Maine. Brown and orange inks on cream-colored paper 





P.D. WILSON COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


1732 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone THornwoll 5288 

Post Office Box 429 








Number 422. Eino E. Wigren, Chicago. Black and red inks on white paper. Hand-cut ornament 





Télephone THornwall 5288 


De WILSON COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
1735 University Avenue © Post Office Box 429 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

e 


Number 206. Claude W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. Black and green inks on white paper 











POST GPFICE BOX 429 TELFPHONE THORNWALL 5788 
cl 
PD. WilkonC. 
: ; Ligon ompany, ImMPoRTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


1733 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Number 16, O. E. Booth, Des Moines, Iowa. Black and reddish-orange inks on white paper 











P. D. WILSON COMPANY V 
V, Importers and Manufacturers 


TELEPHONE THORNWALL 3288 * P O. BOX 429 
1735 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Number 69. John White, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Black and green inks on white paper 





PD. WILSON COMPANY: Importers and Manufacturers 
1735 University Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. Telephone THornwall 5288 Post Office Box 429 
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Number 346. LeVasseur Typographic Service, Buffalo, New York. Black and green inks, white paper 
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have seen in a long time, as the reproduction 
demonstrates. Except for the fact that heads 
over articles are somewhat unbalanced, with 
the first line, giving the title, usually rather 
short, the inside pages are also good. Since the 
type is extremely bold, to use it in a size large 
enough to make of the tities full or nearly full 
width lines would mean heads that would be 
too black. The solution, of course, is either a 
lighter type or longer titles. The subheads ap- 
pearing immediately above the text and fol- 
lowing author’s name, and so on, are too closely 
line-spaced. You should try some arrangement 
to make the heads of inverted-pyramid con- 
tour instead of regular-pyramid, getting wider 
as they go down, as they are in most instances. 
Presswork is excellent. Keep it up! 

Work1nc MEn’s Cottece, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia—There is much to commend in “Our 
Work, 1932,” a book displaying typographical 
work by the students. None of the specimens 
would offend, which means that arrangement 
is simple and orderly, and that the reader is 
given full consideration, as he should be. Red 
is too intense for large areas like the back- 
ground for the illustration on the cover. It 
takes too much attention from the picture. 
Brown or green would have been excellent for 
the picture and satisfactory for the type below. 
Ornament is too pronounced on the title page, 
on which it fairly smothers the type. Squaring 
the type matter aggravates the effect. If the 
type were set long-and-short-line style, with 
more space between it and the top and bottom 
bands, the effect would be much better. A 
further weakness is undue letterspacing in the 
upper group, with more space between words 
than lines, which should never be. The fore- 
word page is striking and attractive, and you 
will note it is structurally simple. A light rule 
around the band at the top, which is made up 
of border units, would add finish and eliminate 
the loose-jointed effect. You err in working 
rules in an ornamental capacity around head- 
ings, as on the page “If I Were a Printing 
Salesman.” This is especially true when, as in 
this case, no definite pattern is created. And 
you should avoid printing weak colors on dark 
paper, as on the cover “Book of Types and 
Borders” where, again, lines are crowded. Fol- 
lowing this are several excellent pages, then 
one headed “Paper and Ink” is reached, which 
is also handicapped through too great prom- 
inence of rules and ornaments. Lines are much 
too closely spaced on the otherwise attractive 
“Westward Ho” page, which we suggest be 
kept in mind as a guide. In open display work, 
even type faces with the longest descenders, 
hence largest shoulder, should have additional 
space between lines. With a particularly small 
shoulder, Goudy Old Style certainly needs it, 
and we consider two-point leads the minimum 
additional amount necessary between the four 
lines in the second panel. Most of the work 
is commendable. We are particularly pleased 
with the excellence of the four-color illustra- 
tions, in fact, with the presswork throughout. 

THe AMERICAN Press, Minneapolis ——Your 
letterhead is well arranged, but takes up too 
much space. Even so, the lines are crowded. 
Space could be saved through use of a smaller 
press ornament and by having a rule only be- 
low the top line, with none above it. The or- 
ange used for the second color is too weak in 
tone for a line of type. It is a retiring color. 
The envelope is interesting and impressive, but 
it, too, takes too much space. Moving the type 
to the left and shortening the horizontal rule 
would bring the design into bounds, both so 

















far as size is concerned and to 
make it conform with a post-office 
rule that there should be three- 
and-a-half inches of space blank 
at the right of printing on the face 
of an envelope or folder to be sent 
through the mails. With the lines 
spaced out a bit further improve- 
ment would result. Crowding ad- 
versely affects blotter, “Genius,” 
whereon use of too much rulework 
overshadows the type. While the 
cover is quite old-fashioned, the 
house-organ Contact is quite good. 
It would be better, of course, if 
fewer styles of types were used 
and if the longer items had inter- 
esting heads. However, the rela- 
tively large initials obviate any 
too great dullness. 

Luptow Print Suop, of Elyria, 
Ohio.—If the rule bent to form a 
scroll and printed in blue were 
smoother, the triangle ornament 
in orange smaller, and the lines 
spaced a bit farther apart, your 
business card would score. The ar- 
rangement combines novelty, so 
interest, with impressiveness. 

Hype Park PrinTING COMPANY, 
Chicago.—Your letterhead set in 
the old Litho Roman, which seems 
to fit in with present typographic 
taste, is striking, largely because 
of its structural simplicity and col- 
ors. Aside from crowding of lines 
and use of Cheltenham Bold, other 
items are of good-average grade. 
With so much display, all in Chel- 
tenham Bold, and with lines so 
crowded, the inside cover of the 
folder, bearing a sheaf of bridge 
score cards through slits on page 
3, is pretty much of a jumble, but 
the blotters “It Can Be Done” and 
“Smile” are rather striking, and 
your presswork is A-No. 1. 

REeMBERT S. TRULICK, of Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina—Your 
“Letter Files” circular is dull and 
ordinary, largely through use of 
different styles of types for the 
display, but especially because one 
of them is Cheltenham Bold. The 
display lines are too nearly the 
same size with none standing out 
prominently. The item, therefore, 
lacks punch. Again, the line that 
should be outstanding seems to be 
“The New Year Is Here—It’s Time 
to Change Files,” yet it is least 
prominent of all; dull and unstim- 
ulating copy like “Transfers” over- 
shadowing it. The green is good, 
but the red is “washed out” and 
lacking the degree of brilliance de- 
sirable when a color is used for 
printing type. Recipients would be 
given an impression of its having 
been done hurriedly and without 
much thought being given display 
and arrangement to command at- 
tention and interest. 

THE Foss-Soute Press, Roch- 
ester, New York.—Measured by 
the standards of publications of 
its type, the Genesee Valley Buyer 
is high grade. Covers are particu- 
larly striking and attractive, in- 
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Moll of Flonor 


Among hundreds of specimens received, some 
are so outstanding that comment would be 
superfluous. To be helpful to the producer and 
others (the main purpose of this department) 
full description would be necessary, and space 
does not permit. To fittingly recognize such 
creators is the purpose of this Roll of Honor 


SHEFFIELD-FISHER COMPANY, 329 East Avenue, Rochester, 
New York. Series of smart, impressive, modern folders and 
booklets for Eastman Kodak Company. 


STRATHMORE Company, Aurora, Illinois. Brochure for Belden 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. Striking cover in black 
on orange suede stock; second color on inside pages, set in 
Egyptian type, matching color of cover stock. 


UnitEep States ADVERTISING CorPorRATION, Toledo. Direct- 
mail pieces for Willys-Overland, Incorporated, and Pharis 
Tire and Rubber Company, Toledo. 


Everysopy’s Pouttry Macazine, Hanover, Pennsylvania. 
Blotter, “7.4 per cent Gain in Linage for February, 1933.” 


R. J. Bucnotz, Cleveland, Ohio. Casebound keepsake book, 
“Wayfaring Printers,” privately printed. 


Josepu M. Ectorr, Rochester, New York. Folder, “With the 
Beginning of 1933.” 


THe Waverty Press, INcorporaTED, Baltimore. Booklet, 
“The Customer Sizes Up the Printer.” 


W. F. Scuvuttz, Dallas. Booklet, “Comparative Lines of Sans- 
Serif Types.” 

Irwin L. Boctn, New York City. Folder, “Job Wanted.” 
(Exception: Type on title page too fat.) 


Driers Printinc Company, Seattle. Personalized New Year 
greeting. 

GEorGE W. Jones, London, England. Souvenir menu of pres- 
entation dinner to Alderman Sir George Wyatt Truscott, 
Baronet. 

Jay H. MaisH Company, Marion, Ohio. Portfolio of caskets, 
on loose sheets, for the National Grave Vault Company, 
Galion, Ohio, illustrated with 300-line, inverted halftones 
printed over metallic ink. Also portfolio of de luxe letter- 
heads, by the Folks on Gospel Hill, producers of exclusive 
business stationery. 

AMERICAN PRINTING Company, Galveston, Texas. Folder in 
two colors, “Are You Still Paying the High Price for De- 
posit Tickets ?” 


Epwarp Atonzo Mitter, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Various 
small pieces of printing. 

York (PENNSYLVANIA) CLUB oF PrinTING House CrartTs- 
MEN. Program-menu booklet of annual dinner dance. (Ex- 
ception: Too many rules on title page, where, also, lines 
are crowded.) 


Tue HamItton Press, New York City. Booklet, “Catalin.” 
Round piece of onyx-like material glued to inside back 
cover shows through cut-outs on all pages and cover so it 
is visible on first receipt of booklet and while reading every 
page. A great idea. 

S. CooKE Proprietary, LimiTEp, Melbourne, Australia. Menu 
for dinner tendered company’s board of directors by staff. 

Retin Company, Houston, Texas. Brochure, “Cimarroncita,” 


advertising a ranch school for girls, profusely illustrated 
with halftones “bled” in most-approved modern manner. 
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deed among the best we see. The 
only adverse criticism relates to 
something we doubt you can con- 
trol: the many kinds of borders 
and type in the advertisements. 
There may be justification for this 
on a newspaper page, which is 
larger and accommodates more ad- 
vertisements, but, in a publication 
with a relatively small page and 
with few advertisements on each, 
such efforts at individuality are 
unwarranted. When put into ef- 
fect, pages as a whole are discon- 
certing and in some cases, due to 
the extreme contrasts, unpleasing. 
In short, with competition between 
ads not so keen, we advocate one 
standard display type in publica- 
tions like the Buyer. And another 
point, heading lines as a rule are 
too closely spaced. The crowning 
merit of the work, aside from the 
covers, is excellent presswork. 

CHISWICK POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 
London, England.—While inter- 
esting in style and arrangement, 
the title page “Bookwork” suf- 
fers the handicap of rules overbal- 
ancing the type. If the all-cap lines 
were not so crowded, the title page 
for “Composition as Explanation” 
would be a decidedly striking ex- 
ample of modern typography and 
layout. The several advertisements 
are excellently produced. 

Peter W. SHOOKNER, New York 
City—Lack of unity due to ar- 
rangement in too many parts— 
hence too many forces of eye-ap- 
peal—is the most serious fault with 
your work. This is particularly 
true of the invoice for Franz F. 
Eue; though the fact that there is 
so little type minimizes the fault 
in the business card of the same 
client, which is similarly arranged. 
It is difficult to give such layouts 
concentrated attention. On your 
blotter, “Make Your Ads Pay,” 
the distracting spots are the orna- 
ments rather than any type mass. 
Understand we do not advocate 
religious centering, but only that 
the off-center designs should have 
unity and be balanced. 

Tue CoLtece Press, of College 
Heights, Alberta —Thermograph- 
ing the silver and black on the 
cover of “Catalogue and Planters’ 
Guide” of the Lacombe Nurseries 
Limited adds measurably to the 
design’s impressiveness. On bright 
green stock, the black and silver 
combination is both effective and 
pleasing. Spacing between the two 
lines of the title is too close. There 
is also an effect of crowding seen 
throughout the booklet, which is 
unfortunate, because the front and 
back margins are much narrower 
than at top and bottom, hence the 
type pages could easily have been 
two picas—maybe three—deeper. 
Making all the type pages deeper 
would permit opening up between 
lines, or at least around the heads 
and between paragraphs. The ef- 
fect would be improved greatly 
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by these far more correct margins. 
The type used for the main heads— 
an outline letter with contrasting light 
and heavy lines—is too delicate for 
use over the rather heavy Benedictine. 
We appreciate that many of the half- 
tones are old, but, even so, presswork 
could have been improved. Impres- 
sion and, to a lesser degree, inking are 
decidedly uneven, and many letters 
are either broken or have the effect of 
being so because of inadequate im- 
pression. In arrangement at least the 
letterhead of the Press is interesting 
and effective, but the type is decidedly 
handicapped by so many rules. The 
band across the top is too pronounced. 
Fewer rules, too, should be used un- 
der the main line, and those under the 
lines below should be eliminated. Or- 
nament should never be used to the 
point where it subordinates the type 
and causes a design to appear “fussy.” 
On the Manitoba-Saskatchewan Book 
’ and Bible House letterhead, the rules 
used at the end of the italic line to 
square up the lines are a handicap 
instead of a help. More grace would 
be evident if the line in question were 
left normal, without being lengthened 
with rules. Lines, also in a couple of 
the other letterheads, are too crowded. 

L. J. HerzBerc, Saint Louis—You 
achieve striking and effective display 
without violating those cardinal prin- 
ciples of good layout, simplicity and 
good order. A fault tempering the 
excellence of the work is the needless 
crowding of display lines. The cover 
design of the booklet for the Brown 
Shoe Company, “Here Is the Way to 
Meet This New Price Trend,” is a case 
in point. You will note that the sec- 
ond and third lines appear closer to- 
gether than the first and second, and 
these seem too crowded. Additional 
space must be used between lines with 
an unusual number of ascending let- 
ters. To equalize the spacing of the 
three lines about six points should 
therefore be added between the sec- 
ond and third of these lines. Some 
pieces are weakened through letter- 
spacing of display lines, the effect of 
which is particularly bad in connec- 
tion with bold types like the Ultra 
Bodoni. Bold type does not stand 
letterspacing as well as light. Exten- 
sive copy, especially where small type 
is required, should not be set in heavy 
faces. Except in the case of an occa- 
sional word in the text, letterspacing 
tends to weaken display force. Al- 
though we feel the type on the cover 








is too small in relation to the page, 
the “Pet Milk” booklet is good. 

Ricuarp D. Kine, Canton, Ohio.— 
A major weakness in the magazine 
cover is that the design is printed too 
low on the paper, making the page 
bottom heavy. It should be raised at 
least an inch. Another weakness tend- 
ing to the same effect of bottom heav- 
iness is the longest line being so near 
the bottom. Another essential of good 
design, pleasing contour, also is lack- 
ing, but the page still gives an effect 
of being striking and characterful. 

E. S. anp A. Rosinson, of Bristol, 
England.—Except for the fact that 
the blue is a bit too strong, we like 
the cover of “The House of Robin- 
son.” It is impressive, although not 
stylish. While pronouncedly readable, 
text pages might have been “dressed 
up” somewhat. The first move in this 
direction would be to select for the 
heads a more attractive type than the 
ad-letter Goudy Bold. It is particu- 
larly objectionable where, as is fre- 
quently so, composition is wholly in 
caps. When more than a single.line 
appears in caps the effect is worse be- 
cause the lines are spaced too closely. 
Often, too, spacing between words is 
wider than between lines, and that 
should never be. There is a decided 
difference in the space around various 
heads and, while not as serious as the 
faults already mentioned, this is un- 
desirable. The type used for text, Ken- 
nerley, is one of the finest, and we are 
glad to note the presswork is good. 

W. Donn Barber, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—You certainly improved the cover 
of the Journal. The old one, a plain, 
ultra-conservative type arrangement, 
smacks too much of a title page, even 
though the type is large. On the other 
hand, the new page is modern in char- 
acter and is made interesting and im- 
pressive by the use of the building 
illustrations. To make a really fine 
page, the only thing required is a re- 
arrangement of the lines in the upper 
panel. As set, these are awkward and 
create an unpleasing distribution of 
white space. While, as a rule, we favor 
avoiding centered, and so static, ar- 
rangement for the greater interest and 
attention value of off-center forms, 
the shape of the panel and the neces- 
sarily centered arrangement of mat- 
ter between the cuts below (which, 
by the way, are “bled” at sides and 
bottom) make centering the title mat- 
ter desirable. Even so, the main fault 
is that the lines are set too low in the 
































Abraham Lincoln 


The beautiful and majestic. memorial 
to this martyred President, erected in 
the nation’s capital, is viewed daily by 
many thousands who hold his name in 
reverence. 

We may learn much from his failures 
and successes, from his patience and his 
modesty, and from his unfailing optimism. 














WM. FP. PELL CO., PRINTERS, 1315 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Blotters without advertising talk may score if the text is interesting, like this one 
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Striking, yet dignified house-organ cover is by Carl J.H. Anderson 
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THE BU UL DDN Gee ne mtn re 


Gelphia’s shy line, the Philadelphia Saving Fund Bullding towers to a height 


of nearly 600 feet at the southwest corner of Twellth and Market Streets. 


Alt conditioned throughout and day lighted te an unusual degres, it ts, as 


nearly as any public office building can be, @ working machine. Its design, 
while vitally expressive of today, is basically the visual interpretation of 


the buliding’s useful, practical purpose. Ins word, Tweive South Twelfth 






is an henest plese of economic engineoring. 





















First half of folder-spread by Carl J. H. Anderson, Philadelphia, 
printed in black and red on India-tint stock. Other half at the right 











Franklin Printing Company 


Founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Title page of characterful house-organ, cover of which is seen at left 





7ee POCEOSS _........-. 


the direet-mall progrem ef the Philadelphia Saving Fund Bullding—fve 
printed units end fre sates letters malted elternately ever o peried of three 
menths. Zech matting earrted 2 business-reply card, inviting the recipient 
fe request 2 complimentary sepy of an Impressive booklet whieh senteined 
the complete stery of Twelve South Twelfth. Mere than 1600 ef these 


Beoklets were velunterity eshed for—making the eggregete returns mere é 


The printed wntts of the program will be sent promptly te enyene 


Franklin 
Printing Company 
Philadelphia 











Page 3 of Mr. Anderson’s distinctive folder. Most interesting of its 


panel, giving the top part too much 
white space in relation to the lower 
part. Raising all except the date line 
would give the page better balance 
and avoid crowding at the bottom of 
the group, while equalizing the white 
around type in the panel. It would 
help if, in the raising, the top of the 
line, “The Cleveland Bar Associa- 
tion,” aligned with the tops of the 
cuts at either side. The other lines 
might have to be raised just a trifle 
more. In view of the weight of the 
type below it, the line “In this issue” 
is too weak for good effect. 

Rosert Everett SMITH, of Jersey 
City—The cover and small title of 
the menu and program for the “Din- 
ner Dance” of the New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen are char- 
acterful and impressive. Your main 
title page, through arrangement and 
overuse of ornament, also crowding, 
is complex, and contrasting styles of 
type introduce an inharmonious note 
that is not pleasant. Pages which fol- 
low, and especially the center spread, 
are spicy. While ornamental, they are 
not, in our judgment, too decorative, 
at least considering the character of 
the piece. Colors of inks and papers 
are quite satisfactory. 

STANLEY E. Stapy, Philadelphia. — 
We admire the greeting, “Proof,” a 
lot, especially the striking layout of 
both printed pages. We regret, how- 
ever, the lack of contrast in the half- 
tone, which is set at an angle, with 
three corners “bled,” also the fact that 
the screen is noticeable. Lines spaced 
too closely, and letterspacing out of 
proportion to spacing between lines, 
handicap the neatly arranged third 
page. If you eliminated the triangle, 
which appears in black, space would 
be provided for opening up the lines 
and result in great improvement. 

Cuttom & GHERTNER, Nashville — 
“A Message of Appreciation and Good 
Will,” featured by an unusual and ex- 
cellent color combination, is a strik- 
ing broadside. Spacing is at fault at 
the top, where the second and third 
lines are too crowded, and the second 
is too far from the first, to which it is 
related just as closely as it is to the 
third. When we read “of Appreciation 
and Good Will” as a unit—as we do 
when these two lines are so closely 
grouped—the sense is not instantly 
complete. Some confusion, which han- 
dicaps complete impressiveness, is evi- 
dent. We feel, too, the two parts of 
the address line should be pulled to 


the center to obviate the wide gap be- 
tween. Except that the two main lines 
are somewhat crowded, the McEwen 
Cherry Company letterhead is excel- 
lent, and crowding, considering the 
striking layout, is a minor fault. 
CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Bris- 
bane, Australia—Commendable as a 
school project, “Examples of Print- 
ing” falls short of excellence. While 
impressive in general, and with good 
colors—especially for the illustrations 
—the use of Cheltenham Bold so ar- 
ranged as to create an unbalanced ef- 
fect, lacking also in unity, more than 
offsets the color scheme. The design 
doesn’t “hold together.” Makeready 
on the halftones, which, printed in 
colors, feature the forward part of 
the book, is fair enough, but the col- 
ors are off and true naturalness is not 
achieved. Most of the display pages 
are quite good but, if carried out with 
newer and more attractive types, the 
same layout would be infinitely bet- 
ter. Cheltenham Bold lacks style and 
grace, a handicap in addition to the 
one of being commonplace. Noticeable 
is a tendency to use caps excessively 
in display, the important lines of nine 
out of every ten specimens being so 
handled. All-cap composition makes 
for slow reading. Again, since all let- 
ters, unlike lower-case, are full height, 
additional leading is necessary or lines 
appear crowded. The bad effect of all- 
cap composition is emphasized in the 
Period Furniture page of Mr. Abso- 
lon; the page lacks unity and pleasing 
form. The large cartouche, in which 
the text of one of the “Mother of 
Arts” pages harmonizes with roman 
type, should not have been set in Old 
English. The heading, furthermore, is 
a bit too small. Watch line spacing, 
which tends to be close, and overuse 
of all-cap lines in your work. 
Extiott Printinc House, Salem, 
Oregon.—You have done mighty well 
on the magazine Industrial News Re- 
view. The cover is impressive and yet, 
structurally, extremely simple; the 
handling of the name (in two lines) 
in reversed color on a band printed in 
a fine bright red across the top of the 
page, and “bled” at top and sides, be- 
ing particularly good. The halftone 
illustration seems a bit low and the 
thought arises that it might have been 
raised close to the date, with the small 
ornament there omitted or set below 
the cut where it could suffice as a cut- 
off in lieu of the rules. These rules, 
however, serve to give the page an 
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features is doubtless the distribution of white space. It adds punch A simple but decidedly impressive blotter from an able Evansville, Indiana, printer 
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effect of width at the bottom, so the ornament 
might best be omitted and additional space in- 
troduced just above the rules. In view of the 
text in distinctive Monotype Cochin, happily 
spaced widely between lines as the letter re- 
quires, the pages of text have the degree of 
distinction and character seldom found in pub- 
lication work. One of the charms of the pages 
is their open, airy effect. Subheads are weak, 
and the same goes for the main heads where, 
as on page nine, the lines set flush at the left 
are too short. You did extremely good work 
printing the halftones on the dull stock; solids 
are good and black and the highlights clean. 
Your customer should be pleased. 

SiwneEy S. WHEELER, Boston.—You have re- 
corded facts of unusual interest about a man 
whose work touches the work of thousands of 
printers in the monograph “The Friendly 
Goudys.” We believe you erred, however, in 
not using even better paper, for the nature of 
the work makes it deserved. Since there are 
not many pages and the run was small, the 
cost would not have run high. We suggest, 
too, a smaller page size would have been more 
suitable, first, because it would have added 
thickness (the binding overbalances the text), 
but more especially because the lines in the 
book, as printed, are somewhat too long. The 
pages of text in Frederic Goudy’s crowning 
achievement (in the estimation of this writer) 
—the Kennerley—are pleasing but would be 
more so if spacing between words were not so 
wide. Being a closely fitted letter, Kennerley 
stands close word spacing. While neat, the title 
page would be improved by spacing the lines 
somewhat farther apart; the open space up 
and down is rather out of proportion to the 





She Carton Cfub, Chicago 





Ce 
Ke The next meeting of The Caxton Club 
sll be beld in the Club Room, 410 North Michigan 
Avenue, on Saturday, January 14, 1933. Luncheon 
will be served at 2.30 p.m. at $1.50 per plate.» Our 
guest speaker will be Paul M. Angle, Librarian, Ill. 
inots State Uistorical Library, Spring field, Minois. 
Mr Angle ts well known as an eminent authority 
on Lincoln, and will take for bis subject, “Lincoln's 
Use of the Language:’« Members may bring guests. 


Please reply on the enclosed card. 











Herbert (D. Zimmermann, Secretary 











Distinctive announcement by R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, Chicago, the original of which is 
8 by 10% inches, printed in red on white paper 


space taken up by the type. The imprint is per- 
haps a bit too large and is certainly too close 
to the border at the bottom. The circumstances 
of the production of this book, a community 
enterprise as it were, are most commendable 
and the tribute to a great type designer we 
know was appreciated at Deepdene. 
SouTHWEsT PriInTING Company, of Dallas, 
Texas.—Your work is excellent, particularly 
in so far as presswork is concerned. Of course 
the prize of the lot is the folder-container for 
the “Sharyland” brochure. A folder of heavy 
yellow cover stock, it is featured by grouped 
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The characterful, smart letterhead above by Earle S. Mallory, Richmond, Virginia, is printed in light 
blue and black on white laid stock. Lettering with counters filled in is the only thing to temper interest 
in the striking and unusual invoice form of the George Dixon Press, in black and red, and shown below 











grapefruit, and there is a fold-up on the inside, 
stitched at the sides, for holding the booklet. 
The outstanding feature, of course, is the die- 
cutting of two of the grapefruit over which, 
on the back (inside front), a sheet of cello- 
phane is attached. One therefore looks through 
the “window” and sees portions of the book- 
let’s cover. Quite properly, yellow is the domi- 
nating color throughout. We like the booklet 
and it is best, typographically, of all the speci- 
mens sent, although there is too much space 
around the initials. The lines of headings set 
solid are crowded. Indeed we would say line 
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Attractive title page of de luxe, limited-edition 
book published by The Printing House of Leo 
Hart, Rochester, New York. By Leo Hart’s son, 
Horace, it’s a reference list on books and printing 


STATEMENT 
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crowding, especially in display, is the only se- 
rious fault with your work, and it is evident 
in almost every one of the items. We might 
add that where there are no illustrations to 
enliven the effect, as in your advertisement 
run on the inside front cover of the Novem- 
ber issue of Southwest Chats, the need for de- 
cided size contrast between important display 
and body is particularly essential, although, as 
a matter of fact, display should always stand 
out. In this instance there is by no means the 
difference in size between important and less 
important features there should be. 

T. V. Woop, Long Beach, California —Most 
commendable of the features of the souvenir 
of the I. T. U. convention is the interesting 
content, much of which we have read with in- 
terest. Next in interest are those illustrations 
in colors, black being from halftones and color 
introduced through the process of makeready 
described in the February, 1931, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Presswork is excellent, on 
dull-coated instead of enameled paper at that. 
The worst feature is the cover design, on which 
the words “Long Beach” and “California” in 
two lines are aslant from the upper left-hand 
to the lower right-hand corner of the page. 
The worst feature is not the slant, although 
the conflict with the other units set horizon- 
tally and the effect on the whiting out are had, 
but the old-fashioned character of the letter- 
ing. It suggests the typical department-store 
logotype of many years ago. We admire the 
clean-cut heads in sans serif, but mention the 
fact the style is not so suitable for text and, in 
the book in question, is at a further handicap 
because the lines are so crowded. While we see 
no especial reasons why they should be neces- 
sary in this case without an index, this is the 
largest book we have seen in a long time where 
the pages are not numbered. On the whole 
and though, as already made plain, the book 
is not de luxe it represents a commendable 
effort on your part which we fully appreciate. 
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Above, an impressive letterhead by a capable typographer, the original of which is in black and red on 
white paper. The second letterhead is one submitted for our recent contest by Krisson Printing, Lim- 
ited, London, England, but received too late for consideration by the judges. It is printed in blue-violet 
with rules in gold on white stock. Additional designs entered in the contest are reproduced on page 44 


THE WatIkaTo TiMES, Hamilton, New Zea- 
land. Specimens you submit are of interesting 
design and in pleasing colors. All are handi- 
capped, however, as a result of the types used, 
which include a number regarded as quite 
old-fashioned and which are at a particular 
disadvantage in comparison with the more at- 
tractive faces produced in the last few years. 
When we say the most satisfactory of all of 
them is the Cheltenham Old Style, it means 
you have not kept up to date in that respect. 
While the package label for Booth & Chap- 
man is well arranged, the red is too strong, 
considering the area it covers, and detracts 
decidedly from the type matter, which, on the 
whole, is crowded as to lines. Another point 
respecting the type is that too many quite- 
different styles are used for such a piece, in- 
deed, any piece. Due to the layout, which, of 
course, by getting away from a centered ar- 
rangement shows commendable enterprise on 
the whole, a desire to circumvent the com- 
monplace, there is a lack of unity. The design 
appears like several items instead of one. It 
is a mistake, in our judgment, to underscore 
the lines of the main display and the text on 
the testimonial to George Gillett. The prac- 
tice has a cheapening effect. Display lines on 
this piece are too closely spaced and improve- 
ment would result if the line “Testimonial 
to” were moved to the left so the large “T” 
would be outside the gold band. If the name, 
Thomas Hinton, were not so elaborately un- 
derscored, that testimonial would be good. 

WHITWoORTH-PIERCE, INCORPORATED, Mar- 
shall, Indiana.—Although the letters are not 
as precise and well formed as a type designer 
must make them, or as professional hand let- 
tering, we consider the large poster for the 
Wabash College Centennial printed in red, 
with illustration, lettering, and border showing 
reverse (color of paper) on card stock 21 by 25 
inches, a production achievement nevertheless. 
It is impressive in design as well. For the bene- 
fit of our readers, let us say it is printed from 
hand-cut rubber plates and it possibly consti- 
tutes, as you seem to feel, the largest hand- 
cut plate in that material, although we doubt 
it. An interesting point to other readers is the 
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fact that your leading rubber-plate engraver 
cut the plate in about eight hours. To get it 
in type, if you had the wood letters which 
would be required, would take close to half 
the time and there would not be the advan- 
tage of the reverse effect or of the illustration 
tying-in with the lettering, which helps give 
this design its free effect. Another interest- 
ing point is your statement that the whole job 
was produced at less than the cost of a zinc 
etching of the design. How you licked the dif- 
ficulty of the card flying up and wiping under- 
neath the feedboard following impression is 








Which is Old Man Morse’s way of saying STA 


...and to remind you of the dinner 
to be held at Grayling’s Grill, 
Wrigley Bidg. This is your chance 
to get better acquainted with 
others interested in the STA. No 
promises will be made as to 
how serious an affair this will be 
—BUT blame yourself if you don’t 
phone Diversey 9660 for reserva- 
tions right now. Total tax $1.75. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16th, 7:00 P, M, 




















Announcement on a government postal card uti- 
lizing an attention-and-interest-arresting idea that 
may be widely adapted. It is by the Chicago So- 
ciety of Typographic Arts. Colors: black, violet 





also interesting. This you say was done by 
lifting the feedboard as the grippers caught 
each card letting the tail end flip as it would. 
Since the run was short, this handling. didn’t 
mean much. To provide for the “bled” effect 
on the completed card, trimmed to size 21 by 
25 inches after printing, the regulation 22 by 
28 inch card stock was used. It is always en- 
couraging to see something like this which, for 
economical reasons, would not be done except 
for the enterprise to get off the beaten path. 
RECORDER PRINTING AND PuBLISHING Com- 
PANY, San Francisco.—Your typebook should 
be a great satisfaction. The writer has seen 
all of the typebooks of consequence issued by 
printers and typographers of America, besides 
many from the foreign lands, during the past 
twenty years and will say without fear of con- 
tradiction that your new one is among the 
half-dozen largest, possibly second largest, and 
among the dozen best. One-and-a-half inches 
thick, its impressive and attractive loose-leaf 
specimen pages constitute a showing of high- 
grade type faces sufficient for every require- 
ment, the selection of which denotes taste and 
understanding of high order. One must agree 
“Recorder knows its types.” One especially 
fine characteristic of few, even of the more 
worthy typebooks, is the liberal amount that 
is shown of each size and style, even display 
sizes, and one may readily therefrom visualize 
the effect in mass. Furthermore, following the 
paragraph or so set in each size and style, there 
appears in a single line or in the case of the 





THE NEW SMYRNA HOTEL INVITES YOU TO 
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Nifty title page of folder illustrated by Charles 
J. Felten, of New York City, with material avail- 
able in most composing rooms. Original is printed 
in black and yellow on light brown antique cover 











large sizes two or more lines the complete al- 
phabet, both the cap and lower-case fonts. 
This adds materially to the practical helpful- 
ness of the book, simplifying copyfitting and 
making it possible for artists to trace lines of 
display on layouts. And the last is not least— 
by any manner of means. Binding is exquisite 
and permanent. Heavy binders’ board is used 
for the back, covered with fabrikoid or mate- 
rial of the same type in a most agreeable blue 
with a pleasing embossed-grain finish. On the 
front, in two blind-stamped panels wherein 
the grain of the material is flattened out, the 
title—just the word “Type” in large caps— 
appears in the upper one, with your name and 
address in the lower and smaller one, embossed 
in gold. Our copy will be treasured. 
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CaLverT-McBripe Company, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas.—Your “Color Book” is interesting, 
also informative on the subject, and we are 
sure it impressed everyone with your ability 
to handle the most important and particular 
work. Undoubtedly the outstanding feature of 
the work is the printing of the illustrations in 
color, demonstrating four-color process, line 
illustrations with color benday, simple color 
plates accenting features in illustrations, and 
so on. A few suggestions regarding typogra- 
phy are in order. The two triangles on the title 
page are superfluous, the page is decorative 
enough without them, and they simply add 
two items of eye-appeal to compete with the 
type and excellent illustration. These supply 
enough ornamentation, especially considering 
the colorful type, Cooper Black, the main line 
of which is highlighted. If these spots were 
eliminated, the lines could be spaced farther 
apart as required. We see no merit in the two 
spots of blue on page 3; it would have been 
better to set the head, “Since 1910,” in a larger 
size, bold face, and to print it in color. Rules 
above and below the running head are too 
prominent, especially in view of the fact that 
the line of type is run in a weak orange and 
scarcely visible. Orange is a receding color and 
should not be used for type, at least not small 
type. With text composition, heads, and mar- 
gins excellent, the booklet is otherwise highly 
commendable. Diagrams on use of color are 
particularly valuable, and presswork is fine. 

E. E. Apams, of Montreal, Canada.—Your 
folder “A Printer’s Letterhead,” containing a 
photostat made from ten designs attractively 
grouped, is decidedly interesting, the sketches 
emphasizing the possibilities in variety of ar- 
rangement afforded by a single piece of copy. 
We particularly like the title printed on a label 
and tipped on the dark cover stock, yet feel 


the main lines are spaced too closely. In fact a 
tendency to crowd lines, especially noticeable 
where (as on the page “Student’s Concert’) 
the type is letterspaced, is the only fault of 
consequence. When type is letterspaced, re- 
member, lines must be spread proportionately. 

Ricuarp E. HorrMan, Manheim, Pennsyl- 
vania——The December issues of Motor Men- 
tion and Lancaster Motorist are, we regret 
to say, rather mediocre. The illustration, the 
same being used on both, is not high class, but 
the effect is poorer on the latter because the 
lines of the masthead on the cover are crowded 
and so arranged as to further suggest jumble. 
One should seek always for as few elements 
of eye appeal as possible in the page. This 
point applies in another way to the pages of 
text where, in some cases, in relation to the 
size of the page there are too many accents, 
heads, and so on—sometimes, furthermore, 
badly placed. A case in point is page 7 of the 
Motor Mention. Here the cuts at the top of 
the two-column head, being of different 
depth, look quite bad and result in a glut of 
accents in the upper and right-hand side of 
the page. Try this: Cut the page apart and run 
the halftones at the bottom of the first two 
columns instead of the top and use the head 
at the top. Stronger page accents should be 


Representative of the beauty and effectiveness of 
the display typography found in the new speci- 
men book of the Bauer Type Foundry, New York 
City. With more than 100 pages (7% by 10% 
inches) , printed for the most part in two or more 
colors on heavy rough white paper, it is a book 
everyone concerned with the production of print- 
ing and advertising will not only treasure but find 
helpful. The binding, coarse blue cloth over flex- 
ible boards, stamped with a reverse panel in sil- 
ver, is pleasing and expressive of finest quality 


distributed so as to avoid as far as possible 
being too close together, also to give the whole 
page the benefit of them. We note in these 
publications that, while most of the heads are 
set in Kabel and Futura, related faces, there 
are some in Ultra Bodoni, and one, at least, 
in the all-but-forgotten Broadway. There is 
no point whatever to this difference, since 
there is no competition for attention between 
articles, which is as it should be, and certainly 
the best style and a uniform style for unity 
and character in the publication should be 
used. The best of the three styles in the hum- 
ble opinion of this writer is the sans-serif 
form of letter. Throwing in small ornaments 
to “kill” white space is a bad thing; embrace 
white space, don’t seek its elimination. If the 
lines of the head were spaced out somewhat, 
page 12 would have been excellent. 

James Rew, of Brisbane, Australia.—The 
blotters for your house, Simpson, Halligan and 
Company, are impressive, particularly as a re- 
sult of original layout and copy appeal, also 
color which is used extensively. Especially 
good is the one featuring the illustration of a 
magnet, entitled “magic magnet.” Here, with 
a panel designated “good printing” between 
the poles, the magnet is shown drawing in 
other panels indicated as “orders.” The only 
fault with the work,+ by and large, is that 
hand-drawn initials are not clear in several. 

CourIER PuBLisHinc Company, Rochester, 
New Hampshire.—The blotter featuring illus- 
trations of the eclipse of the sun, the copy of 
which reads “You can eclipse your previous 
year’s business by constant advertising in 
1933” will command attention and interest 
through the effect created by the cut. How- 
ever, setting some of the words off the hori- 
zontal, crowding, and ornaments, which make 
the effect complex, are handicaps. 
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offre d'inédites nouveautés en e 
Soie, Laine et Coton. Tous les prix 
ont été ajustés aux conditions ac- 
tuelles du marché et fixés aussi 
avantageux que possible. Seule 
la qualité n'a pas changé. Notre 
collection Saison Eté est préte. 


Demandez-en les échantillons. 











LA MAISON SPECIALE DU TISSU MODERNE 


GRIEDERé'§ 








IMPORTED 


Rare Specimens of 
Japanese Goldfish . 


Exclusively bred fancyYapanese 
goldfish recently imported from 
famous and largest hatchery Nara- 
Ken-Japan, in such exquisite, fine 
colors and odd shapes as to prove 
aconstant prideand pleasure to its 
possessor. A visit to our giant tanks 
at your leisure will be a source of 
joy. Telephone or write for further 
particulars and for our free cata- 
logue illustrated in original colors 


NARA TRADING 
COMPANY 


LARGEST IMPORTERS OF JAPANESE GOLDFISH 
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Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 
be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 


@ By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Dirt in Ink Spoils “Perfect” Product 


The enclosed booklet seems to lack in print- 
ing quality—especially the halftones. We made 
the engravings and I want to be sure the fault 
is not ours. The spots and patterns in the 
booklet are missing in the engraver’s proofs. 
Will you let us have your opinion? 

Booklet is quite well printed through- 
out, except that specks of dirt and dried 
ink were allowed to collect on the half- 
tones, causing the “spots and patterns.” 


Lettering in Gold on a Platen Press 

Is a brass die required to stamp the enclosed 
print in gold? Is the gold printed with gold 
ink, sized and dusted, or stamped? Which is 
the preferred method in small lots? 

A die is not required as the lettering 
may be had both in regular and in brass 
foundry type. As the stock is porous, 
the first step is to print a base size as a 
suitable ground. In following this, any 
one of the three methods you name will 
answer. The sample you sent appears to 
be stamped in gold leaf. 


“Uneven” Slugs Double Makeready 

Will you pass on the condition of the type 
in the enclosed sixteen-page form in regard to 
height of slugs? The type was set on two ma- 
chines, but all slugs appear to be higher on 
the right-hand end, and I would like to know 
the best way to overcome this on type already 
set. What is approximate time for makeready 
on this form and also for the same form made 
up entirely of level slugs? 

A machinist can quickly adjust the 
typecasting machine to turn out level 
slugs, as it should. Extra overlaying is 
required to make this form print. Figure 
makeready at four hours; for a level 
form, two hours should suffice. 


Use Uranium Salts for Radium Glow 

Please send information regarding a phos-. 
phorescent glow in printing ink and what pro- 
portion of uranium salts is to be used. 

We are supplying the name and ad- 
dress of several inkmakers, who suggest 
the use of uranium salts in cover white 
ink to obtain a phosphorescent glow. 


Changes in Humidity Affect Rollers 
Can you tell me what is the matter with 
the enclosed prints? Printed four similar sets 
the day before without trouble, but this morn- 
ing got this effect. Can you give me the names 
of concerns which handle calendar parts and 
materials ? I expect some orders for this stuff. 


If paper, ink, and rollers were not 
changed, the trouble is due to consider- 
able variation in temperature and hu- 
midity. Recent weather would cause the 
winter rollers to decrease in circumfer- 
ence. This renders necessary a resetting 
of the rollers. You’ll find calendar parts 
advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Maker of Special Overlays Is Sought 


We have been using Marzio overlay mate- 
rials in our pressroom and recently ordered 
additional quantities. The order was returned 
with the name of a new supplier. The order 
to second address was returned stamped “Not 
here.” Can you give us the location of the 
present supplier? Our supply is running low. 

We are printing your letter in the 
hope that a reader may be able to sup- 
ply the required information. We are 
sending address of a firm which makes 
a similar overlay that might serve. 


Rubber Blanket Helps a Bag Printer 


Can you suggest any possible improvement 
in printing imprints on glued and folded cof- 
fee bags? Will be glad to hear from you. 


Not much improvement is possible. 
After a makeready which takes care of 
the various thicknesses in the bag, place 
a sheet of dental rubber beneath the 
tympan. This should help you. 


x A Copy Suggestion * 
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THE TORCH HIGH 


U IS MORE LOGICAL to advertise when 
sales are hard than when they are 
easy. Now, more than ever, you must 
“tell them if you want to sell them”— 
and regardless of what you sell or how 
you sell it, good Printing will help you 
increase sales—and profits 











Featured on the cover of Good Impressions, of 
The Livingstone Press, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Lack of Cutouts “Dirties” Highlights 

We are sending herewith two copies of a 
catalog, together with an electro which gave 
us trouble. You will notice that the high- 
lights are dirty even though cut out enough 
to break the screen slightly in places. Will you 
tell us what causes the trouble: ink, make- 
ready, paper, plates, or what ? 

As the electro, paper, and ink are up 
to standard we must ascribe the trouble 
to insufficient makeready. A skeleton 
cutout will cause this electro to print 
clean if in register and hugging the cyl- 
inder, with no lumps of paste present, 
provided the rest of the makeready is 
correctly applied. 


Sheet Slurs as End “Wipes” Forms 


On the enclosed cards, printed on a cylinder 
press, you will notice slurs on the marked 
ends. The blur is not so noticeable on the card, 
which is rather lightly inked. When sufficient 
color is carried the slur is quite bad. On sim- 
ilar work, using the same cardboard, I have 
been able to overcome the slur by tying a 
string from the brush bar down to the band 
bar, thus holding the stock against the cylin- 
der. On this job I could not do this because the 
form, “set” outside, is composed of type for 
which I have no sorts, should the string break 
and cause a batter. Is there any other make- 
shift when this trouble occurs? 

You may drive brads in the furniture 
back of the form to hold the sheet up. 
The head of the brad is kept just enough 
below type height to prevent the rollers 
from inking it. Or, by leaving the stock 
oversize and trimming after printing, 
you may lock a rule in the form to print 
on the back margin. By notching the 
brush and band bars you may secure 
strong fishing line or wire which will not 
quickly break. However, any twine or 
wire which may be used in this manner 
should be examined occasionally. 


How to Gold-emboss Ooze Leather 


Can you give us some information on blind 
stamping a design on the rough side of ooze 
sheep leather ? Hot stamping alone will not do 
it. There must be a sizing of some sort used 
on this work. The idea is to blind stamp a 
background on which gold lettering is to be 
embossed. Thanks for any help. 

If the order is typographic printing 
and embossing you need only print the 
lettering first in one or two impressions 
of cover ink. This will furnish a ground 
on which you may print and emboss. 
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Plans to Do Platen Press Embossing 

Will you please inform me of the method 
of printing stationery with engraved emboss- 
ing dies and if this can be done on a platen 
press satisfactorily ? 

If you mean typographic printing and 
embossing, a manual of embossing is 
given with each purchase of Stewart’s 
embossing board, for sale by THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. When printing and em- 
bossing are done at the same time and 
in a single operation, a steel-die press, 
not platen printing, is used. 


Anilin Inks May Spoil Press Rollers 

We have a problem of printing zinc ben- 
day plates on white coated paper with anilin 
inks. If you have information on this will you 
kindly tell us whether this would call for any- 
thing unusual in a coated paper; whether spe- 
cial rollers are necessary. The colors are to be 
brought out by the use of water after the 
‘ actual printing is completed. 

You have the choice of ruining a set 
of old, regular composition rollers or in- 
stalling a set of special rollers. Consult 
the inkmaker and paper dealer about 
the best paper for the stunt. I shall be 
interested in seeing specimens of this 
work and in hearing how you “damp- 
ened” the sheets after printing. 


Making Personalized Playing Cards 

We have to print initials, names, and ad- 
dresses on the backs of playing cards in gold, 
silver, and white ink. The inks we have used 
do not seem to dry promptly on the varnished 
cards. Can you suggest suitable ink or method 
to use in doing this work ? 

Quick, hard-drying cover inks are the 
best. Drying is also helped considerably 
by a high temperature. 


Simple to Do Own Spot-carbonizing 
We have an order for 32,000 copies that will 
have to be spot-carboned on both sides. We 
prefer to handle this order in our own plant. 
Can you give us the necessary information ? 
You may get the necessary inks for 
spot-carbonizing on the press from the 
inkmaker. Submit sample of paper to 
him and give name of press. If regular 
printing backs up the spot-carbon, the 
printing should precede the carbonizing. 


Ink Loses Gloss When It Is Absorbed 

Enclosed please find two printed copies, 
done on one press at one time with the same 
inks. Please note the gloss obtained on A, 
compared with B. Can you tell us why A is 
inclined to make the ink gloss while B does 
not ? We make and coat sheet B and, if pos- 
sible, would like to improve it to get the same 
result as on sheet A. 

The coating on sheet A is thicker and 
so made as to hold the varnish of the 
inks on the surface. This helps to get a 
glossy print. In addition, the corruga- 
tions on sheet A are much deeper than 
on sheet B and the high ridges of the 
corrugations have received a decided 
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polish, almost equal to enamel coated. 
This, by reflection of light, helps the 
gloss effect. The coating on sheet B is 
thinner and softer, and the varnish of 
the ink filters into the paper and most of 
the gloss is lost. On a long run more ink 
would be consumed on sheet B than on 
sheet A because of absorption. 


Auxiliary Grippers Prevent Blurring 

We do not seem to be able to overcome the 
“fuzzy” appearance of the rule marked on the 
enclosed print, although we have tried every- 
thing we know about this trouble. 

Auxiliary grippers. may be attached 
at a right angle to the regular grippers 
so as to extend close to the rule that 
slurs. A bit of cork or rubber eighteen 
points thick is secured to the gripper 
close to the slur. The cork holds the 
sheet firmly against the tympan at im- 
pression. Various home-made substi- 
tutes, such as strips of card, reglet, and 
brass rule, are used in lieu of the auxil- 
iary gripper to avoid this fuzz. 





Aluminum Ink Best in Blocking Out 
It becomes necessary for us to block out 
forty-eight-point type in blue ink on buff 
ground, and we are stumped as to how to go 
about it. We have tried several combinations 
of inks and “bumping” the form two and even 
three times without practical success. A cover 
red (vermilion) covers fairly well in three im- 
pressions, but the cost of this ink and the run- 
ning through three times prohibit this method. 
While vermilion has superior cover- 
ing power, it is surpassed by aluminum 
ink, which is the best for this purpose. 


Tailors’ Suit Labels May Be Printed 

Can you inform us what material is used for 
tailors’ labels in men’s suits and where it can 
be obtained? Also if a special ink or coating 
of varnish is used to prevent the print from 
coming off when the suit is dry-cleaned. 

Linen similar to linen tag cloth is the 
material thus used and may be obtained 
through the paper dealer. A job or bond 
ink is used. After the printing ink is 
thoroughly dry, it will not be washed off 
by the regular drycleaning fluids. 








~___--| from his hip pocket 














] think you should fire 
that fellow. Hes been 
drinking and Jsawa 


Six-shootey protruding 









You fire him. 


Show your 
authority 











John 1, Waar 

















“In the Days That Wuz’’—Passing the Buck 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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Press Impressions Bring Dividends 


Only When Inked With Ideas 


N THESE DAYS when orders come so 
I slowly, many printers are content to 
sit tight and cry about departed vol- 
ume. A few—too few—are not so con- 
tent. They not only believe better times 
will return, but do something about it. 

I recall a three-piece campaign of 
moderate cost, conceived and produced 
by one of the few, that ran through one 
month and got results. The cost was 
$189; sales were $4,359. This was in 
the summer season—an absolutely dead 
part of the year even in good times for 
this particular industry. 

Then there is a little printer in Chi- 
cago’s west side who never did a land- 
office business and never expects to. He, 
therefore, has nothing to cry over. He 
has been featuring a baseball scorecard, 
a small form measuring 4 by 5 inches. 

Every establishment where there’s a 
baseball slot machine is a prospect for 
this, and nine out of ten are enthusias- 
tic buyers when it is explained. Receiv- 
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This scorecard brings in the nickels cheaply 


ing a percentage of the money taken in 
by the slot machines, the proprietors are 
interested in getting as much as possible 
out of the arrangement, and their only 
contribution is the space it occupies. 
The young fellows, and some of the 
older ones, patronize the slot machines 
at five cents a play. But they quickly 
lose interest because it is impossible to 
play for any length of time and keep 
score mentally, so they drift out. 
Intelligent questioning on the part of 
a confectioner developed the reason for 
lack of interest, and he decided that he 
would contribute a pencil and paper so 
the players could write down the score. 
The Chicago printer was interested 
in this idea of stimulating slot-machine 
play, for it pointed the way to a source 


By WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 


of new business. He suggested that the 
players ought to be supplied with regu- 
lar score forms instead of plain paper. 

The confectioner agreed, and gave 
the printer an order for 1,000. Thus was 
born the idea of the baseball scorecard. 
The confectioner found that due to the 
use of the printed forms slot-machine 
receipts increased 500 per cent. 

This idea has been sold over and over 
by that printer as a result. 

Then there is a bank statement that 
this printer has sold, with a few minor 
changes, over and over again. To most 
persons the ordinary bank statement is 
as intelligible as Sanskrit. 

After trying to figure out his own 
bank’s statement, the printer called on 
the cashier and asked for an explana- 
tion. Then he convinced the cashier that 
there were many who could not under- 
stand the bank statement who would 
not take the trouble to ask information. 
He left the bank with an order for 5,000 
bank statements that carried the cash- 
ier’s own explanations. 

The statement retains the familiar 
four-page format, but the figures are re- 
stricted to page 2, and page 3 is given 
over to the detailed explanations. Here 
are a few taken at random: 

Loans and Discounts: These represent the 
money that is loaned to substantial business 
houses when warranted by their statements of 
condition, and money secured by collateral or 
marketable securities within fifty days. 

Interest Earned but Not Collected: Interest 
earned and accrued on securities, but not due. 

Cash and Due From Banks: Money on hand 
in our vaults or instantly receivable from the 
other banks on demand. 

Surplus: This amount is the earnings of 
previous years which have been set aside for 
the protection of depositors. 

If your bank has its own printing de- 
partment, go after this business just the 
same. Make a fight for the order on the 
basis that the idea is yours, that you 
are a depositor of the bank. 





Dear M. 

Most of my patients have frequently asked 
me to communicate with them at a time when, 
in my estimation, a periodical examination is 
necessary. 

It has been some time since your last visit. 
May I suggest that you make an appointment. 

Regular examination and care of the teeth 
is economy and promotes good health and 
appearance. i 


Phone 
Last Appointment______ 





Very truly yours, 











Dentist’s postcard copy to “remind” patients 
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Bankers have a man-size task on their 


hands for some years to come to con- 
vince folks that they are worthy of con- 
fidence, and they will listen to anything 
that will help to make it more certain. 

A dentist told a printer patient that, 
due to the fact that the average person 
does not return for periodical examina- 
tions but waits until trouble develops, 
there was much turnover in patients. 

The printer suggested the use of a 
reminder card to be sent to old patients, 
stating the date of the last appointment 
and including some information on the 
proper care of teeth. It closed with an 
admonition that a dental appointment 
should be made without delay. 








NAME 
ADDRESS——_—_______| ESTIMATE $ 

AMT. AMT. 
DATE; DR PD. BAL. |DATE/ DR. PD. BAL. 
























































Payment record on inside of four-page card 


The dentist mailed it to all patients 
who had not been in for treatment for 
six or more months. The next day a 
number of former patients telephoned, 
thanked him for reminding them, and 
made appointments. Every following 
day brought its quota of new appoint- 
ments, and once more the dentist was 
busy. The cards brought back more 
than 70 per cent of his former patients 
for new appointments! 

Why not go after dentists in your lo- 
cality, and sell some of these cards? And 
by the same token, reminders are needed 
by battery and ignition stations, one- 
stop filling stations, and others to bring 
customers back for battery recharging, 
car checking, oiling, and so forth. 

Opportunities like the few enumer- 
ated lie all about waiting for recogni- 
tion. Football season comes, and there 
is a demand among fans for schedules 
of games. These schedules offer a good 
advertising medium for hotels, restau- 
rants, barbers, and stores of all kinds, 
and there are, furthermore, the basket- 
ball and baseball and other seasons 
which also afford the alert printer op- 
portunity. Don’t wait for business to 
“turn up”—turn it up for yourself! 
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New Books for the Printer’s 
Shop and Office Needs 





Silk-screen Process Is Described 
in Pocket-size Volume 


Requests for estimates on window 
cards, signs, and other prints produced 
by the silk-screen process are constantly 
being received by printers. Many of 
them are unfamiliar with the process 
and hesitate to figure on the piece. 

Such printers will be interested in 
reading “Silk Screen Methods of Repro- 
duction” by Bert Zahn, which goes into 
the subject thoroughly. The book is re- 
plete with illustrations showing the steps 
in making the stencils and also includes 
a number of pictures showing how the 
necessary equipment for this process is 
built and operated. 

Subjects covered are: How to make 
stencils; equipment for silk-screen proc- 
ess; paints; color; copy; blocking out 
screen; running; estimating; masking; 
the single-screen method; photographic 
(sensitized) screen method; paint press 
method ; lithographic imprints; process- 
ing typewriting and drawings; stick-on 
letters; working surfaces. 

“Silk Screen Methods of Reproduc- 
tion” is interestingly written and should 
prove highly informative to any printer 
considering use of the process. The book 
is bound in semi-stiff leather, is coat- 
pocket size, and contains 156 pages. It 
may be purchased through the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
$3.15, which includes postage. 


Advertising Producers Can Use 
This Newspaper Book 


It is seldom that a book written for 
newspapermen can be used with advan- 
tage by that other “wielder of public 
opinion,” the advertising writer. It is for 
this reason that all printers, whether 
they are publishers of newspapers and 
house-organs, or creative advertising 
producers, can find interest in ‘““News- 
paper Desk Work” by Robert M. Neal. 

Although the volume concerns itself 
principally with the work of editing 
newspaper copy into readable, attrac- 
tive stories, it offers a constant parade 
of hints on how copy may be revised to 
increase its appeal. This information is 
as necessary and important to the ad- 
vertising writer and house-organ editor 
as to the newspaperman. 
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The book will prove of value to the 
small-town weekly or daily editor as 
well as the big-city journalist, for in 
addition to the many other subjects dis- 
cussed, it covers the country correspon- 
dence field thoroughly. 

Chapters covered are: Desk man’s 
duties; news origins; copyreader’s sym- 
bols; condensing stories; removing bias 
and opinion; making stories emphatic; 
headlines; need for clarity; suburban 
copy; city copy; display headlines; tele- 
graph copy; marking copy; sectional 
stories; spread headlines; by-lines and 
color stories; newspaper law; crime and 
suicide stories; propaganda; makeup; 
cuts. Appendices include a headline sys- 
tem and proof corrections. 

The book is full of examples of head- 
lines and newspaper stories illustrating 
the points made. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by one or more pieces of copy for 
“practice” in the points raised. It con- 
tains 405 pages and is cloth bound. 
“Newspaper Desk Work” may be pur- 
chased through the book department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for $3.20, which 
includes cost of postage. 


*x* * 
German Book Museum Is Really 
Education in Graphic Arts 


Visual education is the real purpose 
of a museum. Several finely illustrated 
publications of the German Book Mu- 
seum in Leipsic clearly indicate that a 
trip through its rooms would be a post- 
graduate course to anyone who might be 
interested in the graphic arts. 

The exhibits on display begin with 
earliest written records to the modern 
book, being systematically arranged in 
more than a thousand cases, with spe- 
cial attention given the photomechani- 
cal reproduction processes which have 
been such a factor in enlarging the de- 
mand for books and publications of all 
kinds. Here the papermaker, inkmaker, 
typefounder, printer, platemaker, and 
binder may well add to their knowledge, 
adding to proficiericy and craftsman- 
ship. Every method of relief, plano- 
graphic, and intaglio printing as well as 
platemaking is represented. 


This museum is under the direction of 
the Deutsche Verein fiir Buchwesen und 
Schrifttum (German Booklovers Soci- 
ety) and it invites all interested to join. 
The annual dues are 20 RM, one pound, 
or $5.00, and all members receive the 
six regular publications containing illus- 
trated articles of exceptional interest 
and a copy of its illustrated annual. The 
address is—Buchmuseum, Leipsic, C 1, 
Germany.—Gustav R. Mayer. 


x * 


Scion of Poole Family Records 
Traditions in Four Books 


Four impressive volumes compiled by 
Frederick A. Poole, Junior, of the clan 
that founded Poole Brothers, Incorpo- 
rated, preserve for posterity the history 
and records of that family. The first, 
“Poole and Allied Families,” traces the 
genealogy of the family and has been 
given to libraries in this country, Lon- 
don, and Paris. Fifty-five copies were 
issued, five on parchment bound in blue 
calf for the family, and the balance on 
Italian handmade paper. 

A second volume, “The Life of Amos 
Poole and The Cruise of The Caroline, 
1867,” is the story of the author’s great- 
grandfather and a cruise he made when 
pleasure craft were still a rarity. It also 
describes the founding of Poole Broth- 
ers. Two companion monographs fol- 
lowed. One is “Horses I Have Owned” 
and the other is his own “Records of an 
Airplane Passenger.” 

The latter three, also privately pub- 
lished by Poole Brothers, appeared in 
editions of twenty-five copies on Italian 
handmade paper in boards, superroyal 
quarto format. Aside from copies for the 
family, the editions will be presented to 
libraries. Frederick Poole, Junior, hopes 
it will inspire others to do likewise. 

Other books are to be added in the fu- 
ture as the inspiration makes itself felt. 


es 
Full of Live Selling Ideas for Printers 


“Like previous issues, THE INLAND PRINTER 
for February is full of live selling ideas for us 
printers, if we are smart enough to take ad- 
vantage of them. I have just profitably read 
every page of this month’s edition and this is 
the reaction I felt . . . it seems like a breath of 
fresh air or a ray of sunshine for an exhausted 
human machine. The folder about Garamond 
type for a printer’s advertising piece is very 
interesting. Will you have one on Cloister 
soon? Our plant—linotype. and case—is Clois- 
ter.’—FERDINAND VOILAND, JUNIOR, Topeka. 





Huge Government Research Projects 


Guard Printer’s Plant Investment 


HE IDEAL augury of future good 
is found in resultful performance 
in the present. On that thesis, 
printers are warranted in giving more 
than passing attention to technical ex- 
ploration and experiment in their field 
which is planned for tomorrow and the 
day after tomorrow. But perhaps there 
may be an even better reason. Certain 
detached but shrewdly observant well- 
wishers of the printing industry declare 
that in these tense times much of the 
printers’ hope for the future lies in the 
laboratories attached to the industry. 
Even if the everyday printer has been 
wont to look upon technical research as 
a dry subject beyond his immediate con- 
tacts, perhaps he may be jolted to atten- 
tion by the news at hand: nothing less 
than an expanded program of team-play 
in technical prospecting shared by the 
printing industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Three institutions of the Gov- 
ernment are involved, and more are to 
follow. The Bureau’of Standards, the 
Government Printing Office, and the De- 
partment of Commerce are working for 
Uncle Sam in this new partnership dedi- 
cated to pursuit of technical knowledge. 
The Government Printing Office has 
been most active in promoting research 
that would be of help to printers. 


Helps those helping selves 


The heart of the hope for gains in the 
research in behalf of printers is based on 
the extension to different sections of the 
governmental field of the unique system 
of allied effort originated at the Bureau 
of Standards. It is an established policy 
of the Bureau of Standards to conduct 
its principal research projects under the 
guidance of advisory committees repre- 
sentative of interests directly concerned. 

In effect, the Bureau of Standards 
supplements the facilities of the organi- 
zations carrying on technical research. 
Better yet, it affords facilities for indus- 
trial clans which have no trial-and-error 


Uncle Sam’s laboratories in the capital are constantly striving 


to eliminate the wastes which cut down your profit margin and 


increase your costs. Here 1s the story of how it 1s accomplished 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


plants of their own. The laboratories at 
Washington make research possible for 
any organization by loaning equipment, 
providing quarters, and affording facili- 
ties, data, and supervision, and give to 
qualified workers, in the persons of the 
research associates, training and expe- 
rience in such work under the bureau’s 
auspices and cooperation. Originally the 
plan was merely to provide an agency to 
meet the increasing demand for training 
in industrial research. 

What the future promises in help to 
printers is after all but an elaboration of 
what has already been attained. An ex- 
cellent case in point is afforded by the 
work on paper testing and experiment, 
the results of which are translated to 
printers as the users of paper. Beginning 


* oO A Copy Suggestion ” * 











Results Count! 


“HH” MUCH is this printing going to 
cost us?” asked the Director. 

“T don’t know,” replied the Manager. 

“WHAT ? You have gone ahead with 
all of this printing without finding out 
what it is going to cost?” 

“Well, of course,” replied the Man- 
ager, “I know now what we are going to 
pay for it, but I can’t tell what it’s go- 
ing to cost us—or whether it will cost 
anything—until the last piece has been 
sent out and the returns, in the form 
of our sales figures for the year, are all 
in. If those returns come up to my ex- 
pectations this campaign, rather than 
costing us anything, will give us a very 
handsome profit.” 























This story was given a half-page in the Printing 
Review to remind printers that profits will be as- 
sured when customers are made to see that results 
are more important than the cost of printing is 
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with papermaking materials and proc- 
esses, the research partnership of Uncle 
Sam with the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and several similar 
groups has concerned itself with funda- 
mentals, even to conducting the coating 
tests with domestic caseins. Meanwhile 
the Federal research force has clasped 
hands with the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation to study the printing qual- 
ity of lithographic paper stock, notably 
to study effects of variable humidity and 
tension as responsible for misregister. 


Paper spoilage studied 

That the reactions of such technical 
research upon the printing community 
may be roundabout but none the less in- 
fluential cannot be better demonstrated, 
I believe, than by the studies designed 
to find cures for paper deterioration. Let 
no close-to-earth printer be scared off by 
the official title which characterizes this 
venture as being for the “preservation 
of records.”’ That sounds as though this 
paper quest would be of interest only to 
printers of a very special and very lim- 
ited class of books. In reality, if it is de- 
sirable to enable the books in libraries 
to offset the latter-day destructive in- 
fluences of pollution of the atmosphere, 
high temperatures, variations in atmos- 
pheric humidity, light, and dust, it is 
almost as important to invoke similar 
safeguards for paper stored for long in- 
tervals at printing plants. Any printer 
will understand this at once. 

From the downright practical stand- 
point the interest of the printing crafts 
has much deeper justification since the 
same system of team-play has been in- 
augurated at the Government Printing 
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Office. It was ten years ago that the pub- 
lic printer established a testing section 
for the purpose of testing the materials 
offered to or contracted for by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. In due course 
this institution blossomed forth into the 
present Division of Tests and Technical 
Control, with the research tail wagging 
the dog, as the saying is. Only of com- 
paratively recent date, however, is the 
codperative work on specific problems 
which has “planted” at this seat of tech- 
nical learning representatives of various 
trade organizations like the Employing 
Bookbinders of America. 


Checks on manufacturers 


Recently the new laboratory has been 
completed on the fifth floor of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. At this modern 
headquarters of technical activities are 
separate rooms for microscopical work, 
chemical paper analysis, physical paper 
testing, photomicrographic work, textile 
testing, metal analysis, ink analysis, etc. 
A special subsection has been provided 
for research and experiment in electro- 
typing, and the ink section is fortified 
with mills, mixers, and tanks, and all the 
other paraphernalia necessary. 

Typical and illustrative of the actual 
working-out of the idea of codperative 
research is the work which the Govern- 
ment people have achieved in conjunc- 
tion with the Employing Bookbinders 
of America, on binders’ board and on 
bronze stamping leaf. The joint research 
staff had obtained samples from lead- 
ing manufacturers of binders’ board and 


subjected these to tests or examinations _ 


for density, thickness, bursting strength, 
bending strength, etc. It is predicted 
that as a result of the disclosures which 
are to be published following this study, 
steps will be taken within the industry 
to insure improvement in the degree of 
uniformity in the quality of the binders’ 
board. The stamping-leaf inquiry, em- 
bracing an expert appraisal of both roll 
leaf and bronze flat, has yielded the pre- 
liminary verdict that, in general, bronze 
roll leaf is not equal to the flat leaf in its 
resistance to tarnishing. Following the 
stamping-leaf inquiry comes, in the same 
channel of codperation, a study of the 
different qualities of book cloth. 
Research on glue has resulted in con- 
centration on three grades of dry glue 
which are used in the manufacture of 
flexible glues in accordance with several 
formulas specially evolved. In the man- 
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ufacture of rollers this research boasts 
its conservation slant, as exemplified by 
the recipe for utilizing waste roller com- 
position by its conversion into adhesives 
for various bindery uses. 

A feature of the new laboratory at the 
Government Printing Office is the equip- 
ment for research in electrotyping. Here 
are a battery of tanks, a generator, and 
all the other experimental equipment to 
enable the carrying-on of studies of the 
various solutions under very careful and 
properly controlled conditions. 

Just to show how curiosity on techni- 
calities starts and how it is satisfied by 
the reserves devoted to research, it may 
be cited that, during a study of the value 
of phenolsulphonic acid as an addition 
agent in copper electrotyping solutions, 
the question was raised as to the relative 
thickness of the copper deposited on the 
face and back of the shell in such solu- 
tions, as compared with the thickness 
deposited where glue was the addition 
agent. To settle the question specimen 
shells were made up with the rival in- 
gredients, cross-sections were cut, and 
the studies started. After photography 
through the microscope had been em- 
ployed, it was determined that the cop- 
per on the printing surfaces deposited in 
the solution using phenolsulphonic acid 
was nearly 43 per cent thicker than on 
those where glue was the agent. 


Fixes engravers’ complaint 


Complaints of rapid deterioration of 
photoengraving supplies offered the re- 
search hounds a tempting scent during 
the past year. Photoengravers grumbled 
that they could not be expected to ob- 
tain uniformly good results if they were 
obliged to change their procedure every 
few weeks to conform to changes in raw 
materials. Photoengravers’ glue was the 
first object of attack in this campaign to 
banish or reduce the variables in photo- 
engraving operations. Cold-top enamel 
is now under an investigation, with the 
prospect that a new formula will shortly 
be forthcoming, and a new recipe is even 
now on trial for a developer to be used 
in connection with linework. 

One of the surprises of the whole re- 
search problem—the disclosure of how 
much of the investigative work must lit- 
erally start from scratch—was exampled 
when the technical sharps set out to im- 
prove and standardize “dragon’s blood,” 
an essential of linework in photoengrav- 

ing. Practically no technical data were 


available, even on the basic materials of 
this resinous compound, and consider- 
able laboratory work was necessary be- 
fore the researchers could start on the 
main burden of their task. 


Find new ink formulas 


The research efforts incident to the 
standardization of inks used by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Post Office De- 
partment, etc., are gradually yielding a 
series of ink formulas that should prove 
of benefit to commercial printers. For 
example, as the result of technical ad- 
venturing in recent months there have 
been evolved improved formulas for red, 
green, black, and blue inks for number- 
ing machines, also a new formula for 
marble paper ink for offset printing. The 
program of exploration on news ink and 
newsprint paper, which the staff at the 
Government Printing Office is conduct- 
ing in partnership with the mechanical 
department of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, rates among the 
most important undertakings in the itin- 
erary of codperative research. Recently 
the trouble-shooters at Washington per- 
fected a waterless ink which enables the 
printing of colored identification stripes 
on tabulating cards without the curling 
of the cards, seemingly inevitable when 
water inks are employed. 

With more than eight million pounds 
of type metals required annually at the 
Government Printing Office it is practi- 
cable to test fully, under working con- 
ditions, any innovations which come to 
mind. One example is the study, now in 
progress, of the effect of small quantities 
of bismuth in type metal. In the field of 
detergents codperative research prom- 
ises contributions for commercial print- 
ers. For example, the creative crew is 
making some headway in development 
of a non-inflammable and non-toxic ink 
solvent which will be as effective as the 
benzol-acetone mixture now used for re- 
moving dried and hardened printing ink. 

In all of the research at Washington a 
healthy spirit of rivalry is being injected 
alongside the codperation. This valuable 
rivalry exists not only between the pub- 
lic and private organizations working to 
the same end, but also between Federal 
forces racing for the same goal. As a case 
in point, behold the Government Print- 
ing Office laboratory and the Bureau of 
Standards laboratory making studies by 
different methods of the cause of dete- 
rioration of sulphite papers. 





Only by Proving Collotype Plates 
Can Printing Quality Be Told 


N THIs instalment about collotype we 

take up dampening, proving, and the 
preparation of plates for printing. 

The coating on the plate now consists 
of soluble and insoluble gelatin; the sol- 
uble gelatin will absorb water and repel 
ink, while the insoluble gelatin (that of 
which the picture consists) will not ab- 
sorb water and therefore accepts ink, 
the principle being the same as in litho- 
graphic printing. So before the plate can 
be printed, it must be dampened, or 
“etched” as this operation is called. 

This dampening is a simple proce- 
dure, but only long experience will tell 
you the amount of dampening required 
to prepare the gelatin printing surface 
so it will produce a satisfactory result. 
Depending on the type of gelatin used, 
and the exposure of the plate (it can be 
under- or overexposed), all of this will 
have a bearing on the length of time the 
dampening solution should act, which 
may be anywhere from twenty minutes 
to three hours. A plate that has been 
overexposed will require more time for 
the dampening solution to penetrate 
than one which had a normal exposure. 


Various dampening solutions 


In its simplest form, the dampening 
solution consists of only glycerin and 
water, but other chemicals are added to 
promote the printing qualities. 

Dampening Solution No. 1, for gen- 
eral use: Eight ounces pure glycerin; 
four ounces of distilled water; one-half 
ounce common salt; one dram ammonia 
water, concentrate, well mixed. 

The plate is leveled up on the work 
table or on the press and enough No. 1 
solution is poured over it to just cover 
without running off; allow this to act 
for a half hour, then gently pat it off 
with a soft sponge, saving the solution, 
as it can be used over again; pat off the 
remaining solution with a clean, soft 
cloth or rag, let the plate rest a minute. 

No. 2, for hot weather: Eight ounces 
pure glycerin; four ounces of distilled 
water; five drams 10 per cent chrome- 
alum solution. In hot weather use this 
for the first dampening, allow it to act 
two minutes, then apply No. 1 solution. 

No. 3, for dry weather: Fifteen ounces 
glycerin; five ounces of distilled water; 
one-half ounce ammonia water, concen- 
trate; forty grains sodium sulphite. 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


No. 4, for overexposed plates: Ten 
ounces solution No. 3; two and one-half 
ounces of ammonia water, concentrate; 
one-quarter ounce sodium sulphite. 

No. 5, for sticky plates: One ounce 
pure glycerin; eight ounces of distilled 
water; fifty drops 10 per cent chrome- 
alum solution. This is a hardening solu- 
tion and should be allowed to act only 
five minutes, sponge off and the plate 
let stand for a quarter hour before ink- 
ing. Care should be observed in measur- 
ing out the chrome-alum solution, as 
this tans the gelatin, and if the surface 


Collotype tools: (18) rollers and ink 
slabs; (19-20) hand printing presses 


becomes too hard, the plate will accept 
too much ink and scum over. 

No. 6, for underexposed plates: Ten 
ounces pure glycerin; one-half ounce 10 
per cent chrome-alum solution. After 
having applied the No. 1 solution, if the 
plate refuses to accept ink in the light 
middletones, remove the ink with tur- 
pentine and a soft rag, by patting and 
not by wiping, as the plate is easily 
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damaged, and cover the plate with the 
No. 6 solution, let it act for five minutes, 
sponge off, and again apply the No. 1 
solution, let it act for ten minutes, then 
sponge off and again ink up. 

In preparing these dampening solu- 
tions, the principal precaution is to be 
certain that the glycerin and water are 
thoroughly mixed; stirring should be 
continued until the oily or syrup-like ap- 
pearance has disappeared completely. 
When this mixing is not thorough, scum 
and peculiar markings will appear. 

As the plate will not accept ink as 
long as there is any ammonia in the gel- 
atin, a little time should be allowed for 
the ammonia to evaporate before rolling 
up with ink. To remove the ammonia 
quickly after the No. 1 solution has 
been sponged off, go over the plate with 
a mixture of eight ounces glycerin and 
four ounces water, letting this act only 
about a minute or two, sponge and ink. 

There is only one way of determining 
when the plate has been thoroughly 
dampened and also to find out what the 
printing possibilities of the plate are, 
and that is to roll it up with ink; how 
the plate accepts ink will indicate what 
further treatment the plate should have 
for satisfactory printing. This prelimi- 
nary inking of the plate is known as 
proving, and only after a satisfactory 
proof should the printing proceed. 

It is possible to overdo this dampen- 
ing, then only the darkest shadows will 
accept ink. When this occurs, the ink is 
cleaned off, the plate washed in water 
for a half hour to remove the dampen- 
ing solution, then set the plate in the 
rack to dry over night and the plate is 
again ready for dampening and proving. 


Rollers are needed 


A certain amount of printer’s equip- 
ment and materials is required for the 
proving and printing; the most essen- 
tial are the rollers with which to apply 
ink. Two rollers are necessary: a litho- 
grapher’s fine-nap leather hand-roller, 
with loose leather handles, and a com- 
position hand-roller, such as is used by 
typographical printers and by photoen- 
gravers for all hand-press proving; the 
“Tdeal” composition rollers are about 
right for this purpose as they are water- 
proof; your composition roller should 
have its ends rounded off, as this will be 
found useful for removing surplus ink 
from the deep shadows and improving 
the effect when printing. 

Figure 18 shows the kind of rollers 
used, the two slate slabs on which the 
ink is distributed, ink knives, and a cab- 
inet underneath for storing paper and 
ink. Any strong table will do, sheets of 
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plate glass make excellent ink slabs, and 
putty or table knives will serve for mix- 
ing the ink to desired consistency. 

Collotype ink is stiff, almost as hard 
as cheese, and this is thinned down to 
working consistency with collotype var- 
nish. If collotype ink cannot be ob- 
tained, then stiff lithographic ink can 
be used, thinning this down with litho- 
middle varnish. Any color of ink can be 
had, but for a beginning, a dark brown 
ink will probably be best. Collotypes do 
not look good printed in black ink. 

Any good-quality paper used in typo- 
graphic or lithographic printing will be 
suitable for collotype; prints of quality 
can be produced on art and plate papers. 


Sponges and rags needed 


Several soft sponges are necessary for 
‘mopping up the dampening solution and 
for redampening the plate when print- 
ing, and these sponges should not be 
used for any other purpose, and always 
kept clean and free from grit. A good 
supply of soft rags will be required. 

For removal of the last remaining 
traces of dampening solution from the 
plate, fluffless blotting paper, as used by 
photographers, will be found conve- 
nient, but tissue or any uncoated paper, 
even newspaper, can be used. 

(To be continued in our next issue, when the 
process of printing will be described.) 


Bibliographical acknowledgments: “Practi- 
cal Collotype,’ by A. W. Fithian, 1901; 
“Practical Halftone and Tri-Color Printing,” 
by A. C. Austin, 1898; “Practical Guide to 
Photographic and Photo-Mechanical Print- 
ing,” by W. K. Burton, 1892; “Photo-Engrav- 
ing, Photo-Etching, Photo-Lithography, Col- 
lotype, and Heliotype,” by W. T. Wilkinson, 
sixth edition, revised by Edward L. Wilson, 
1895; “Horgan’s Halftone and Photomechan- 
ical Processes,” by S. H. Horgan, 1913; “Pen- 
rose Process Year Book,” edited by William 
Gamble, 1896 to 1910, abstracts from articles 
by George Holzhausen, G. F. Wetherman, 
W. T. Wilkinson, and the editor; “Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary of Photography,” by Walter 
E. Woodbury, 1896; “The Process Photo- 
gram” and “Process Engravers’ Monthly,” 
1897 to 1913; “The British Journal of Pho- 
tography” and the “B. J. Almanac,” 1890 to 
1900; “The Photographic Annual,” 1911-12; 
“Anthony’s International Annual of Photog- 
raphy,” 1894 to 1899; catalogs of Penrose and 
Company and Hunter’s Limited issued before 
these two firms amalgamated ; “Gesamntgeb‘et 
des Lichtdrucks,”’ by Professor J. Husnik, 
1877; “Rezepte und Tabellen fur Photogra- 
phie und Reproductiontecknik,” by Dr. J. M. 
Eder, 1912; “Lexikon der Graphischen Tech- 
niken,” by Professor Karl Albert, 1927; 
“Handbuch bei Schwierigkeiten in Graphi- 
schen Betrieben,” by Hans Hadert, 1928; 
“Heliogravure und Rotationstiefdruck,” by 
Dr. J. M. Eder, 1922. 

At some future time we may follow this 
with some of the variations of the process, 
such as collotype film on celluloid, which has 
a distinct commercial application, collotype 
from dry plates and film, with other details 
of interest that are hidden in the archives of a 
past generation.—Gustav R. Mayer. 
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Profits Take the Place of Losses 
With This Simple Cost Sheet 


N° PRINTER can fool himself about 
whether or not he is making 
money if he knows his costs. He will 
squirm mentally at the mere thought 
of taking an order for less than it is 
actually going to cost him in Uncle 
Sam’s dollars and cents to produce it. 

The young and growing printing 
partnership of Thomas-Triplett, De- 
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vestment of each partner in the or- 
der, together with his share of the 
profit from it. With that picture be- 
fore him, it would take a foolhardy 
printer to knowingly cut prices. 

Any printer will admit that vol- 
ume obtained at cut prices which per- 
mit little or no profit soon loses its 
appeal, for a man cannot dodge the 
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troit, is booming because these men 
know their costs. Their simple cost 
sheet is well worth a few moments of 
study. It gives the name of the buyer, 
description of the order, lists the time 
spent on the order, cost computation, 
collection record, and under the bill- 
ing memo at the top is shown the in- 


fact that he is working for nothing 
for another’s benefit. No man is will- 
ing to play the fool with his eyes 
open. In offering this bookkeeping 
system for consideration of other 
printers, H. C. Thomas writes, “It is 
perfectly fitted to our own needs and 
others can easily adapt it to theirs.” 











Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 


Do Not Stop to Add Up Figures 
Unless Work Is Slack 


Having been called to account for “wasting 
time” in adding figures to check up on the 
copy, I write to ask if “follow copy” is the 
be-all and end-all of a proofreader’s work.— 
From a reader in Nebraska. 

The query gives us insufficient data 
for a yes-or-no reply. Most proofread- 
ers will have done all that is expected of 
them if they make a clean job of follow- 
ing copy on tables, or matter in which 
numbers are added. It is to be supposed 
the customer or the editor will have 
done all the checking up that is neces- 
sary. Still, it is true that a proofreader 
may sometimes be of great usefulness 
in detecting false additions, and such 
service will be much appreciated. But it 
should never be permitted to interfere 
with the proofreader’s routine and take 
time that ought to goto straight reading. 


Remove All ‘Rivers of White’ 
and Earn Editor’s Thanks 


As a newcomer in the proofroom of our 
plant I am going slow, feeling my way, and 
trying to ask only the minimum of necessary 
questions. Lately, as my eye seems to be grow- 
ing keener and I become more print-conscious, 
so to speak, I frequently notice that breaks in 
lines—I mean, open spaces—seem to sort of 
run together, making a queer effect such as you 
see, for example, when a proof is badly run, 
folds over, and when opened leaves a white 
space gashing through the type. Is it a part 
of the proofreader’s job to correct this? Or 
would I be thought too fussy P—Ohio. 

Indeed it is part of the proofreader’s 
job to do away with these gutters, or 
rivers of white, as they are sometimes 
called. Of course, the amount of trouble 
to be taken in correcting the fault will 
depend largely on the kind of work in 
which you are engaged. In newspaper 
work, with narrow columns, it is impos- 
sible to get perfect spacing; the breaks 
are often bad beyond possibility of hur- 
ried repair, and time is precious. In book 
work many a page is spoiled by over- 
looking these defects. When the lines 
break in such a way that respacing is 
impossible, editorial marking may be 
needed; the fault should be queried. If 
the reader has the privilege of making 
minor changes from copy, it is often the 


case that change of just a word or two, 
without hurting the sense, will do the 
work. Whoever may order the change, 
whether it be editor or proofreader, has 
opportunity to show fine workmanship, 
correcting the fault with the least pos- 
sible amount of resetting. 


Some System of Rating Proofs as 
to Priority Is Needed 


Much confusion is caused in our office, a 
small daily, because the readers are busy on 
proofs of secondary importance while others 
of prime importance are held up. How can 
this trouble be avoided >—Michigan. 

In proofroom, not less than in print- 
shop and business office, system is nec- 
essary. Higgledy-piggledy methods do 
produce poor results. Of course proofs 
cannot be timed like so many railroad 
trains; there is no way, in a newspaper 
shop, of knowing just how the day’s 
work will shape up. Matter comes over 
in takes, not by complete stories; and 
at any moment there will be waiting 
their turns some items of rush nature, 
others on which time can be taken. It 
is demoralizing to start on a piece of 
work and have to lay it aside for a hur- 
ry-up piece; disturbing to the proof- 
reader’s mental calm, and risky in the 
possibility of something getting over- 
looked between the two handlings. It is 
advisable to have some one, generally 
the chief reader, sort out the work. The 
common way is to have hooks marked 
in order; readers to go to the second 
hook only when the first is empty, and 
to each following hook only when those 
ahead of it in the line have been cleaned 
off. The hooks down at the end of the 
line will have deferable matter, which 
can be handled in slack periods. 


* A Copy Suggestion * ok 











‘Rie a Member of the 
Construction Gang, Not 
of the Wrecking Crew 








Progressive thought for 1933 featured in blotter 
house-organ of the Pittsburgh Printing Company 
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One Word or Two? Set a Style 
and Follow It Carefully 


What is the preferred way of writing “bas- 
ketball”—one word, two words, or hyphen- 
ated ? Should copy of a customer be followed, 
regardless of shop rule, as in printing a school 
paper? Please help me out —Mississip pi. 

Usage is divided. The nearest ap- 
proach to a working rule that I can give 
you is to decide the principle to be fol- 
lowed, and then write all the words in 
the group the same way. For my part, 
I would make one word of “football,” 
“basketball,” “handball,” “baseball.” 
However, “medicine ball” is almost al- 
ways seen in two-word form. It has not 
settled down so firmly into use as name 
of a sport; this may be the reason. 

It is better to confer with the cus- 
tomer, to find out whether he will accept 
shop style or prefers one of his own. 
Preliminary understanding saves much 
trouble. Frequently a fussy customer 
will make changes throughout an order 
which eat up the profit. Advance agree- 
ment as to style to be used saves time, 
money, and hard feelings. 


Proofreaders’ Special Symbols 


How do you mark letters to show whether 
they are to be set cap, small cap, or lower 
case? Usage seems to vary.—West Virginia. 

A slanting line through a letter indi- 
cates lower case; two lines under the let- 
ter, small caps; three lines, capital. 


Newspapers’ Narrow Columns 
Whitewash “Free” Division 


Is it ever permissible in newspaper work to 
divide one-syllable nouns when plural form 
makes two syllables, as “juic-es,” “class-es,” 
and words like them ?—Minnesota. 

Yes, newspaper work, in narrow col- 
umns and done fast, laughs at the fine 
rules followed in book work. It is neces- 
sary either to make some rather free and 
easy divisions or to accept bad spacing. 
The former seems to be quite generally 
regarded as the lesser of these two evils. 
Still, it is advisable to use some judg- 
ment, even in newspaper work. I have 
seen some atrocious divisions, which 
only the most extreme exigencies of 
haste could possibly justify. 
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Proofreader Can Assist Editors 
and Customers by Queries 


Having been a proofreader long enough to 
feel sure of my ground in the ordinary run of 
work, I would much like to know if I may 
properly extend my activities beyond the me- 
chanical function of checking up type with 
copy, or would it be thought presumptuous 
for a proofreader to offer suggestions that 
might seem exclusively editorial in their na- 
ture? Is there a rule?—Wisconsin. 

So many factors enter into the situa- 
tion, and one situation differs from an- 
other so much, it is impossible to give a 
general ruling. What one employer likes, 
another hates. In some shops ambition 
is encouraged and rewarded; in others, 
it is discouraged—and sometimes even 
punished. Under ideal conditions, the 
proofreader would be urged to give to 

_author, editor, and publisher the bene- 
fit of any knowledge he possessed. 

Prudence dictates care in assuming 
authority; the proofreader’s editorial 
privilege is properly limited to the func- 
tion of referring questionable matters 
to editorial authority. If the reader is 
convinced that matter in type is in er- 
ror, he should present the-facts as he 
knows them for consideration by an ed- 
itor; in this way he may be of material 
service to his employer, possibly block- 
ing a libel. The suggestion is commonly 
made by means of the query; and quer- 
ies need to be made with care. 

It is not enough merely to challenge 
the accuracy or good taste of something 
in the text; the reasons for making the 
query should be given, succinctly but 
clearly and comprehensively. Too much 
querying is a bad fault in proofreading; 
but careful, helpful querying is a virtue 
pretty sure to be appreciated. This is 
the sort of situation in which a proof- 
reader’s real quality is revealed; for 
proofreaders are to be rated first on 
technical excellence, speed and accu- 
racy; next, on possession of judgment. 


Have Copyholders Read Aloud 
When Copy Is Bad; It Helps 


I have been in the habit of trying to save 
time by reading aloud whenever a specially 
tough piece of copy turned up, in order to save 


time; but lately I have come to question the . 


wisdom of this course. What is your opinion 
in the matter? Thank you !—Florida. 

It is not good. While I do not like to 
see a proofreader play tricks on a copy- 
holder, in effort to catch the young per- 
son napping, I think it is important, 
perhaps necessary, to test the copyhold- 
er’s alertness every now and then. Hold- 
ing copy is tedious work, monotonous, 
and if not varied a bit now and then, 
sort of sleepifying. Attention wanders. 
The mind is lulled by the drone of the 
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reader’s voice. In handling bad copy, 
the copyholder may be tempted to slide 
over some of the dark spots, rather than 
to stop the reader while the copy is 
being carefully studied. 

If the copyholder reads aloud, there 
can be no question as to whether the 
work is being done right or not. It may 
be slow going; an occasional helpfui 
hint from the proofreader will acceler- 
ate progress through the jungle. The 
drill in deciphering hard copy quickly 
is good for the copyholder. To be safe 
and sure, let the copyholder read aloud 
when the copy is bad, unless it is work 
on which horsing is okay. 


A Scrapbook Proves Its Worth 
in Solving Difficulties 

Ten years ago I clipped an item from a pa- 
per on the use of the word “feint.” I wonder 
how many printers are making indexes of im- 
portant matter appearing in our trade jour- 
nals? I have been working on this for quite a 
while, and find that occasionally it is useful. 
A few weeks ago a printer here asked how 
music type was set, and the index produced 
an article on that.—California. 

Fine! Will “California” send us a 
summary of the facts given in his clip- 
ping about “feint”? This idea of an in- 
dex, or perhaps a scrapbook filled with 
clippings, is good. The time and labor 
expended on the making of such an in- 
dex or album would be considerable, but 
return on the investment should be well 
worth going after at any time. 





Hell-Box 


The most popular envelope enclosures 
are those reading “Please find check.” 

When a two-color order is misfed, the 
result doesn’t register well with the 
boss’s disposition. 

If a printer can refrain from turning 
yellow just because his books show red 
then he is true blue. 

Sometimes, courting a girl is like add- 
ing impression to a heavy form—you 
give her the squeeze. 

One apprentice who tried to distrib- 
ute some Old English discovered the 
case was all Greek to him. 

No, Oswald, the Pied Piper had noth- 
ing to do with the printing business. 


Into a case of type a bind’ry 
Girl fell on her face, 

So now the comps all greet her as the 
“Woman in the case.” 











A New Approach to Comments 
on Newspaper Clippings 

There is nothing in Proofroom that I enjoy 
much more than the miscellany you sometimes 
collect in a single item, just notes on things 
you have seen, a little o’ this and a little o’ 
that. Won’t you regale us with another sam- 
ple? Many would enjoy it—Pennsylvania. 

Why, you old rascal, we know who 
you are, and what you’re up to. You are 
the conductor of the department, him- 
self, in person, though anonymous; and 
you are up a tree because readers seem 
ashamed to send you queries. You faked 
this one—and you won’t fool anybody, 
even yourself. Well, here goes (and if 
the readers don’t like it, let them shoot 
more questions at you): 

First, a newspaper clipping: ‘Much 
valuable scientific data have been put 
forth lately.” This chap had grammat- 
ical colic. He was so lit up with knowl- 
edge that “data” is a plural word, he 
clean overlooked “much.” 

That question once asked in this de- 
partment about “a” or “an” before 
“Xmas” bobs up in mind. A correspon- 
dent said it should be read “Christmas,” 
and that I was all wet when I said I my- 
self always had read it “ecks-mas.” He 
would write ‘a Xmas card,” while I’d 
write “an Xmas card.” Now I wonder 
whether he would write “This is a n. g. 
proposition,” and read it in full, as “a 
no good proposition.” I would write “an 
n. g. proposition,” and read it as writ- 
ten: “an en gee proposition.” 

Speaking of ‘“‘a” or “an” before fig- 
ures, consider this: “an $1100 car,” 
read as “an eleven hundred dollar car,” 
and “a $1100 car,” read as “a one thou- 
sand, one hundred dollar car.” No won- 
der folks can’t agree! 

And then, our old friend, “Nobody is 
at home but I,” which one grammar 
book defends as ellipsis, “Nobody is at 
home but I (am at home).” This re- 
duces the thing to an absurdity. If Iam 
at home, somebody is at home, and the 
two parts of the rebuilt sentence call 
each other liar quite plainly. 

The Malay Mail left out a comma in 
a head: “Says He Is Creditor of King 
of Siam.” The King of Siam did not 
like that. The debtor, it seems, was a 
man named King, living in Siam. The 
line should have read, “Says He Is 
Creditor of King, of Siam.” Better yet, 
it should carefully have dodged danger 
of misunderstanding, and found some 
other way to say it. 

The New York Sun is not afraid to 
be grammatical. It says, “If a majority 
of the delegates was pledged,” and I 
love it for that more and more. 

Well, here’s the bottom of the page. 





OBSERVATIONS OF THE HOUR 
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By Hank Tooms, the Old Printer Philosopher 
Hank says: All printers who quote lower prices are not “business murderers.” If the cards were 
placed on the table, these lower-pricers likely would be found to know what they are doin’, while 
tympanum-breakers, with their wails, are not so hot— except under their number seventeen collars 


MRERIED. 








ELL, all I know I didn’t get from the papers. For, in 
my meanderin’ around I see a lot with my own eyes 
which gives me a new slant on this and that, and pro and con. 
With business “off” from 40 to 60 per cent, the chief in- 
door sport is conversation. Right now it is about price cut- 
tin’. It bumps into you here, there, everywhere. But, get this 
—all printers who quote lower prices are not “business mur- 
derers.”’ And, if all the cards were placed on the table, these 
lower-pricers would, likely as not, be found to know what 
they are doin’, while the tympanum-breakers with their wails 
of lamentation are not so hot—except under their number 
seventeen collars. An’ I have the proof. 

The other day I called upon one of the smaller printers in 
my town who, for a long time, had been getting all the “form” 
work for a large corporation. He sure was hot under the collar 
because a “big printer” with high overhead had undersold 
him (with “no overhead”) on this corporation’s work. I 
couldn’t put in print what this printer would like to do the 
other. I’d be locked up as an accessory. 

Havin’ more time than money I decided to call upon that 
big printer and get the low-down on the why and the where- 
fore. I had had a picture presented me of this “trade pirate” 
and was primed to meet an ogre with horns, a big bully who 
was tryin’ to “wreck the industry.” To 


This took another month of his odd time. By October he had 
his proposition ready for each concern. It took almost an- 
other month for “consideration” but he knew he was on the 
right track. By November 15 he had closed with the first 
firm, and the rest fell in line. By December 1 he had started 
on the 1933 form work. An’ it paid him well. 

Gangin’ the forms? Sure! But he went further—he offered 
suggestions, showed each firm where it could save here by 
runnin’ a lesser quantity, save there by bringin’ the quan- 
tity up to fill in with a certain “gang.” He himself saved, 
again, by buyin’ his printin’ stock at less money than the 
“smaller” printer because of standardization and quantity. 
I understand the printer will save each firm from 8 per cent 
to 12 per cent on its form requirements this year and the 
corporation whose work the “little printer” had been doing, 
15 per cent. And the big printer told me he will show a nice 
profit on the year, the form work will help him to “take up 
some of his slack” and everybody is happy—but the small 
printer who thinks he “got a rum deal.” 

Now, my friends, if that is “price cutting,” I’m George 
Washington. Time and time again press salesmen had told 
this small printer he should put in a flat-bed press to handle 
his form work, and how it could be done. But, he was content 
to “let well enough alone” or left it to 





my surprise I found him a perfect gen- 
tleman, courteous, and only too glad to 
tell me how he obtained the corpora- 
tion’s printing business. 

To make a long story short, here it is: 
The “big” printer, last summer, havin’ 
some idle equipment (even as you and 
1), decided he would do somethin’ about 
it. He had never done much “form” 
work, but looked into its possibilities. 
He selected five large corporations buy- 
in’ considerable of this class of printing 
and mapped out his campaign. He told 
each one he would “like to figure on 
its ‘form’ work for 1933—all of it.” 
But, he went at it in a businesslike way. 
He asked for samples of all forms, 1932 
quantities, and 1933 possibilities. It 





From ‘Members Circular’ of British 
Master Printers Federation 


Karp PRESSES BUSY by go- 
ing after work you can do best. 
Get the press which offers 
economy for work you have 


“George” to buy the new press. 

One thing this misguided gentleman 
forgot—that other printers were lookin’ 
for ways to keep their printin’ presses 
busy without buyin’ any. And that even 
the usually despised “form” work can 
be made to pay—handsomely. Much 

_ grief of the printin’ business can be 
traced to takin’ work a shop cannot do. 

Moral: If your present equipment is 
not adapted to the kind of work you are 
doing—buy the necessary equipment, 
or, take only that kind of work which is 
adapted to the equipment you have. 

Why not make an analysis of your 
customers today? Are you really servin’ 
them well—or just takin’ their orders? 
Waitin’ for a customer to tell you what 








took weeks to make his contacts; then a 

rough chart of the sizes, paper or card stocks, the colors of 
stocks, rulings, and so on. He did not stop there. He made up 
individual charts for each of the corporations. Where one 
had been using on certain forms a twenty-pound bond and 
another a sixteen-pound, he noted on the chart if he might 


standardize on the sixteen-pound. In certain cases where six- - 


teen-pound had been used, he showed the advantage of the 
twenty-pound, and so on, all down the line. 

Always with two ideas in mind—(1) to standardize, and 
(2) to give the customer the substance best for the purpose. 
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he “wants” is responsible for fully 25 
per cent of the idle machinery today. Why not reverse the 
proceedin’ and tell the customer what he needs? What you 
can give him that will actually help him— increase his sales, 
and add to his prestige. Cater to his vanity! 

So I urge you all to make a customer analysis today—now. 
Business taken through competition is here today and gone 
tomorrow. But, render a service, create somethin’, design 
somethin’ new—and you will add to your clientele and live 
happily ever after. No one ever got rich sellin’ his services 
on a basis of “price” alone, so why try to get away with it? 
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Value of Standards Is Emphasized 


by Stylebook Issued in India 


NyBopy who can look at a stylebook 
A without a thrill must be either a 
genius who knows it all or a dummy 
who never will learn. The stylebook 
may go over the old, familiar ground, 
but there is sure to be somewhere in it 
a new “slant” or “angle.” The manner 
of the book’s making may be dull, but 
out of some page’s flatness will leap a 
new thought or suggestion. 

One ruling will gratify you with the 
chance to say: “Well, that’s just what I 
_always stood for!” Another will stir you 
to sharp antagonism. Others will start 
the wheels of thought going and set you 
on the way toward decisions over which 
you have long hesitated, swinging in un- 
certainty between possibilities equally 
luring and baffling as to solution. 


Interest is universal 


As mothers never weary of compar- 
ing notes on their children’s qualities 
and ailments, so all printers delight to 
study any other printer’s attempt to re- 
duce the difficulties of print to system 
and order through a stylebook. No one 
has ever yet done it perfectly—perhaps 
this, we say to ourselves, will. 

These reflections are prompted by a 
perusal of the stylebook of the Govern- 
ment Press of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, India. It is compiled by 
D.W.Crighton, superintendent of print- 
ing for the United Provinces, and was 
published at Allahabad in 1932.A cloth- 
bound volume of 369 pages “over all,” 
it is more than a rulebook for the official 
printers of the United Provinces; it car- 
ries several chapters for guidance of au- 
thors, on preparation of copy, selection 
and handling of illustrations. 

It then takes up “The Technique of 
the Book,” planning, text, and reference 
matter, with directions for setting for- 
mulas, tables, charts, and so on. Next 
comes a section on “Rules for Compo- 
sition,” the standard stuff of spelling, 
capitalization, compounding and divi- 
sion of words, use of italic, quotes, and 
figures. At the end, several appendixes, 
with glossaries, and some pages of “‘use- 
ful information” ranging from standard 
paper sizes to the signs of the zodiac. 

While I find nothing startling and 
revolutionary in this stylebook, there 
are piquant bits to be picked up here 
and there. For one thing, I like Crigh- 
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ton’s peppy defence of his own rulings 
on capitalization. And, expecting criti- 
cism, he acknowledges that his ideas 
“are not those of many who would re- 
duce to lower-case every proper noun 
that is not the name of a person.” 

He refers to his own establishment as 
“the Press,” and to me that seems fit- 
ting and proper. When his writers refer 
to the United Provinces as a unit, he re- 
quires them to say “the Province.” He 
says: “The growing use of lower-case 
in this connection is largely the work of 
the Picassos of the advertising world, 
who have no respect for Tradition, Cus- 
tom, or Good Use so long as they may 
achieve something outrageously arrest- 
ing.” His use of capital initials for the 
words in this sentence which name the 
objects he is defending is an affectation, 
to be sure; but, within reasonable lim- 
its, it is not an unpleasant affectation. 

The section entitled “Suggestions to 
Authors” might profitably be studied 
by printers who have trouble between 
their own office rules and authors’ pref- 
erences for different styles. We read: 
“Ordinarily, style should be left to the 
Press; but, if an author has decided 
opinions on matters of style, he must 
carry them out consistently and inform 


* * A Copy Suggestion * * 











Now Is The Time For All 
Good Business Men.... 


to take a lesson from your political 
party! No matter how indefinite the 
way, how uncertain the future, your 
party sticks to its last—to the last. 
Doubts may assail it, difficulties hin- 
der it, fear haunt it, opposition try to 
destroy it; but it keeps on keeping on. 

It uses its agencies of publicity un- 
ceasingly ; it never lets the People for- 
get it. It never slacks up, never slows 
down. It glorifies its “products” (plat- 
form and candidates) constantly; it 
keeps on selling, selling, selling, good 
times and bad. 

Take this lesson from your party; 
ride your business “horse” hard—in- 
clude printing in your selling program, 
and let us help you make it work. 




















There is nothing like tying in copy with the topic 
uppermost in people’s minds, the Botz Printing 
Company believes. The Jefferson City, Missouri, 
plant uses this message to drive home this lesson 





the Press that he wishes his style fol- 
lowed.” (It will be noted that use of the 
capital “p” identifies these remarks as 
applying distinctively to the govern- 
ment plant in the United Provinces, not 
“the press” in general.) 

Permitting authors whose works are 
to be published with imprint of his es- 
tablishment to indulge their own prefer- 
ences in style, Crighton insists that they 
shall have a real style, a consistent style 
that will stand up under analysis, and 
not merely a few freakish irregularities 
born of whim. This is sturdy, reason- 
able, and productive of good printing. 

Authors are urged to submit a layout 


for display pages, but the U. P. Press 


will not forgo its prerogative of making 
final decision, based on superior techni- 
cal knowledge. Authors are further ad- 
monished to “aim at finality” in the 
copy before sending it to the printer. 
Cost of composition is the biggest factor 
in the making of books, and unless pre- 
liminary understanding between author 
and printer is effected, choice frequently 
has to be made between accepting an 
unsatisfactory book and footing aheavy 
bill for editorial corrections. 


All corrections on first proof 


In the same direction is a rule requir- 
ing authors to strive to get all possible 
corrections on the first proof. In this 
way the danger of new errors being 
made as the work advances toward com- 
pletion is reduced. 

I have seen much trouble caused by 
some printers’ habit of letting the first 
stages go slack, and relying on stricter 
care in the final stages to make the prod- 
uct pass muster. Possibly this has come 
from carelessness of authors and edi- 
tors, who do not back the printer in the 
earlier parts of the process. 

The printer perhaps gets to feeling 
that, no matter how carefully copy is 
followed in composition and office read- 
ing, there will be a lot of revising, mind- 
changing, by writer and editor; and so 
he waits till they are through before be- 
ginning to use his fine skill in making 
everything right. This is a surrender to 
editorial slackness which the printer 
ought not to make. He has a defence in 
the making andenforcement of just such 
rules as the one last quoted, and strong 
leverage in the power to make the cus- 
tomer pay for waste of time. The same 
is true of other parts of the book’s mak- 
ing: the choice and placement of illus- 
trations, handling of technical matter 
and tables, and all such. 

This stylebook, like any other, is cer- 
tain to interest any printer or proof- 
reader into whose hands it may fall. 





Questions of style concern us all; the 
most conscientious and careful along 
with the most easygoing. It is to the 
credit of the printing and publishing 
business that its structure is permeated 
with a zeal and zest for rightness com- 
parable to military requirement of tech- 
nical perfection. Following the dictates 
of many tastes, printers and proofread- 
ers still cherish ideals of style and strive 
for the self-consistency which makes for 
character in life, in art, or in printing. 
Ours is a well disciplined industry; and 
rich in opportunity for self-discipline. 

No stylebook ever has been compiled 
that meets the needs of all shops; none 
ever will be. But every one of them as it 
comes along represents a new effort to 
systematize practices; every one em- 
bodies the results of someone’s study of 
all the old, familiar problems. I’ve never 
seen one that failed to offer some useful 
suggestion; if not in a form to be fol- 
lowed, at least in one that furnished a 
starting-point for fresh consideration. 

The best teacher is not always the 
one who commands unquestioning ac- 
ceptance. Usually we learn most from 
those with whose ideas we cannot agree; 
they stimulate us into original mental 
action, and so actually do more for us. 

Study of many stylebooks reénforces 
in my mind the belief that many styles 
are possible—and that variety is desir- 
able. How flat the world of print would 
be if one set of rules governed the entire 
territory! The important thing is to fix 
upon a style for each shop which will 
correctly reflect the character of the 
shop; and in each unit of product to dis- 
play a consistent unity of style. 


x * 

Swing to Cash Payments Is Golden 
Opportunity for Printers 

The Federal check tax is impelling 
many people to give up their checking 
accounts and pay bills with cash. An- 
ticipating this situation, one Colorado 
publisher is furnishing a creamery con- 
cern with receipts for cash paid by its 
customers. The same proposition is of 
course applicable to any other line of 
business, for the receipt is just as good 
for its purpose as an endorsed check. 
Publishers and printers will find this an 
opportunity to aid local business men. 


* * 


Back Issues Are His Service Aids 


“You will be interested to know that I have 
kept a complete file of THe INLAND PRINTER 
for the past four years and I like it better 
with each issue.”—Ralph C. Gross, Manager, 
Danner Press, Akron, Ohio. 














Typographic Scoreboard 
March, 1933 
Subject: THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 


Issues for February 4, 11, 18, 25 


111 Full-page Adver tisements 


Type Faces Employed 
Boponti 
Regular (M*), 17; Bold (M), 6; Book 
(T**), 5 
GaraMonp (T) 
Old Style, 15; Bold, 12 
Caston (T) 
Old Style, 13; Bold, 4 
Futura (M) 
Regular, 7; Extra Bold, 4 
Scotco Roman (T) 
BASKERVILLE (T) 
Bookman (T) 
Century OLp Sty.e (T) 
Goupy Botp (T) 
KENNERLEY (T) 
Eve Licut (M) 
Extra Heavy Gortuic (M) 
Granjon (T) 
Kasei Licut (M) 
SpHinx (M) 
Mono Cocuin (M) 
*M—Modernistic; **T—Traditional 


Ads set in traditional faces 
Ads set in modernistic faces..........39 


Affecting the score, of course, is the 
fact that the display of twenty-three of 
the advertisements credited above to tra- 
ditional types appeared in faces of mod- 
ernistic character. On the other hand, 
only one advertisement credited to mod- 
ernistic types had display of traditional 
character. Think this over. 





Weight of Type 


Ads set in bold-face................54 
Ads set: Wa lahtslace. 2. 666s SS 
Ads set in medium-face............. 4 


Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic 


Illustration 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .......... 3 
(There were no illustrations in two of 
the advertisements considered.) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic 


The comeback staged by Caslon when 
the Post was last covered (December), 
and the grand old roman took first place, 
was temporary. Here, Bodoni, manifestly 
today’s preferred advertising type, hur- 
dles Caslon and Garamond back into the 
lead, although the latter and Caslon, 
which reflects the same taste, beat the 
leader 44 to 28. The same four faces have 
consistently held the first four positions 
in the Scoreboard. While modernistic 
(and modern) display over traditional 
body modifies the score between the two 
general styles, the advertisements here 
covered reflect decided conservatism. 


[somewnar 


MANWELL 


Scorekeeper considers these the best modern and conventional page advertisements in 
the four issues of the “Post” considered in this analysis. It is understood, of course, 
that physical features only are contemplated; copy not being considered here at all 
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ies . Che Month 5 Nebvs 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 


1,882 Daily Newspapers Invited 
to Compete for Ayer Cup 


Eighteen hundred and eighty-two daily 
newspapers have been invited to take part in 
the Third Exhibition of Newspaper Typogra- 
phy in the Ayer Galleries, Philadelphia, from 
April 15 to June of this year. 

Each newspaper has been asked to submit 
a complete edition of March 4, 1933, for judg- 
_ ment on typography, which includes the selec- 
tion and composition of type, makeup, and 
presswork. Editorial content does not count. 

The jury to examine the newspapers in- 
cludes Fred W. Kennedy, director, journalism 
laboratory, University of Washington, and 
manager, Washington Press Association ; Mar- 
len Pew, the editor of Editor and Publisher; 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York City, and former 
editor of the Galesburg (Illinois) Evening 
Mail and Peoria (Illinois) Evening Transcript. 

The jury will meet in Philadelphia early in 
April to study the newspapers. The Francis 
Wayland Ayer Cup, named in honor of the 
founder of N. W. Ayer & Son, Incorporated, 
which sponsors the annual exhibition, will be 
awarded. Eight certificates of honorable men- 
tion will be awarded, instead of five as before. 

Each daily will be placed in one of three 
circulation groups—those from the smallest to 
10,000, from 10,000 to 50,000, and from 50,000 
to the highest. In each group there will be a 
first, second, and third honorable mention, the 
cup winner chosen from the three firsts. 

The cup becomes the permanent property 
of the newspaper winning it in three exhibi- 
tions, not necessarily successive. 


Nicholson, Vancouver Printer, 
Dies on Eve of Ocean Trip 


On the eve of a long-planned vacation trip 
to England and the Mediterranean, James 
Clark Nicholson, founder and managing direc- 
tor of Nicholson, Limited, Vancouver, died 
suddenly. The cause has not been disclosed. 

He had been active in the United Typothe- 
tae of America for many years, holding the 
record for traveling greatest distances to many 
conventions. His jovial nature and ready wit 
made him a popular figure at every gathering 
of printers he attended. ; 

The telegram announcing his death and his 
letter regarding the trip to Europe reached 
Secretary John Deviny almost together. The 
letter was written three days before he died. 


Eight Prize Trophies Offered 
Winners of N. E. A. Contests 


Exhibits entered in eight contests will grace 
the walls during the convention of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association in Indianapolis, 
June 5 to 8. Six silver cups and other prizes 
are offered in the various contests. 
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The president’s cup will be awarded to the 
“best weekly newspaper.” A silver trophy for 
the “greatest community service” is provided, 
and THE INLAND PRINTER offers a silver cup 
for the “best editorial page.” Other trophies 
and prizes are offered in contests for: front 
page, newspaper production, advertising pro- 
motion, better headlines, and for commercial 
printing done in newspaper shops. 

Only members of the National Editorial As- 
sociation are eligible to compete. 

Educational and industrial centers in In- 
diana, as well as the many beauty spots of the 
Hoosier State, will be visited during the all- 
expense bus tour after the convention. 


Inland Daily Press Association 
Elects C. R. Butler President 


The two-day convention of the Inland Daily 
Press Association in Chicago during the last 
week of February was a clinic on publishing 
problems. Officers elected for the coming year 
are: C. R. Butler, Mankato (Minnesota) Free 
Press, president ; Verne E. Joy, Centralia (Illi- 
nois) Sentinel, vice-president ; John L. Meyer, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A. C. Lindsay, Quincy (Illinois) Herald- 
Whig, former president, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. Other directors 
elected are: Hal S. Davies, Minot (North Da- 
kota) News and Optic-Reporter; J. J. Gray, 
Monroe (Michigan) News. 

The convention was opened with an illus- 
trated talk on “Newspaper Makeup and Ty- 
pography” by J. L. Frazier, editor of THE 
INLAND PrinTER. Fred Schaub, Decatur (Illi- 
nois) Herald and Review, talked on “Compos- 
ing Room Efficiency”; Charles R. Butler, 
Mankato (Minnesota) Free Press, analyzed 
cost figures of member newspapers. 

Business-office problems were discussed at 
the second-day session by Wallace R. Katz, 
Adrian (Michigan) Telegram; Fred Naeter, 
Cape Girardeau (Missouri) Southeast Mis- 
sourian; E. R. Chapman, Flint (Michigan) 
Daily Journal; A. W. Shipton, Springfield 
(Illinois) State Journal. E. H. Harris, chair- 
man of Inland and A.N. P. A. radio commit- 
tees, spoke on the attitude of the publishers 
toward broadcasting. 

During the afternoon session, F. E. Mur- 
phy, Minneapolis Tribune, spoke on the farm 
problem; W. R. Ronald, Mitchell (South Da- 
kota) Republican, discussed the domestic al- 
lotment plan; A. M. Clapp, Clinton (Iowa) 
Herald, discoursed on advertising volume. 

Federal Judge George E. Q. Johnson talked 
of the crime situation at the first-day luncheon 
meeting, while Dr. A. R. Hatton, professor of 
political science at Northwestern University, 
spoke about “Government in Business” the fol- 
lowing day. A round table on publishing prac- 
tices, reports by the various committees, and 
Secretary-Treasurer John L. Meyer’s annual 
report completed the meeting. 


Newspaper Compositors Agree 
to Lower Wage in Chicago 


Chicago newspaper publishers have won a 
reduction in the hourly wage rate for union 
compositors from $1.40 to $1.28. The new 
scale became effective February 27 and will be 
in force for one year. It is approximately 84 
per cent under the former rate. 

Negotiations with Typographical Union 
Number 16 had been going on for some time. 
Publishers pointed to reduced advertising lin- 
age as the reason for seeking a lower wage 
scale, declaring that payrolls were too high 
and, unless a reduction was granted, it would 
mean more unemployment. 

Meetings of the Franklin Association of Chi- 
cago and the union on wage scales for com- 
positors in commercial plants are still going 
on. Many employing printers report that the 
men are working only a few days a week and 
in some cases a number have been let out be- 
cause of reduced volume. Employers insist 
that a lower scale, to enable them to compete 
with out-of-town and open shops, is their only 
chance to increase employment. 


Carl Bingham, Chicago, Heads 


Rollermakers’ Association 


Carl G. Bingham, president of Samuel Bing- 
ham’s Son Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
has been elected president of the National As- 
sociation of Printers’ Rollers Manufacturers, 
Incorporated, in recognition of his long ser- 
vice to the organization. 

Modestly refusing to comment on his plans 
for the coming year, the new chief of the 
rollermakers declared that his organization 
recognized that its members could prosper 
only as printers prospered and that they would 
continue to codperate in efforts to better con- 
ditions for printers in every way. 


Census Bureau Defines Printing 
As 214-Billion Industry 


The printing industry rates as one of the 
eight major industries in America, according 
to the latest report of the Federal Census Bu- 
reau. Like other lines, it has suffered, but fig- 
ures show that losses were at a lower ratio 
than in many leading industries. 

During 1931 the printing industry produced 
$2,487,410,094 worth, compared with $3,170,- 
139,651 in 1929, a reduction of 22 per cent. 
Printing and publishing plants collected the 
major portion of this amount, or $1,403,503,- 
682. In 1931 there were 315,388 persons em- 
ployed in the printing industry, compared 
with 357,988 during the “boom” year, 1929. 

During the same period the paper and allied 
products industry showed production for 1931 
of $1,352,573,837, compared with $1,892,251,- 
148 for 1929. Most industries showed reduction 
in income from 30 per cent to over 50 per cent. 





Buy New York Plan Is Adopted 
by Employing Printers 

New York City printers are using the “Buy 
New York” plan to increase sales. Cards are 
furnished all employes to hand to clerks and 
dealers each time a purchase is made. The card 
carries this “appeal” copy: 

“T am able to make this purchase because I 
am employed by a New York firm. You can 
help make my job permanent and make fu- 
ture purchases possible by having your print- 
ing done in this city.” 

The employer’s name is imprinted on the 
reverse side as a selling help. 


Newspaper in Paris Purchases 
19 New Intertype Machines 


Intertype Corporation has shipped nineteen 
machines to Paris for use on the Paris-Soir, 
one of the most important dailies in France. 
The order included eleven Model C’s and eight 
Model F Mixers, two of which were equipped 
with the automatic quadding and centering 
device. The sale was negotiated by the Société 
“Marinoni” of Paris, official representative 
for Intertype in France. 


Charles Vose, Paper Pioneer, Is 
Dead in Massachusetts 


Charles Vose, for more than fifty years en- 
gaged in papermaking, passed away at the 
home of his son, Louis E. Vose, at East Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts, two weeks ago. He was 
born in 1849. He started in the paper business 
in 1867 with the B. H. Thayer Company of 
Boston, later becoming associated with Z. T. 
Hollingsworth, under the name of Hollings- 
worth & Vose Company, operating two mills 
in Massachusetts. Two sons, Louis E. Vose, 
present head of the company, Charles Vose, 
Junior, and a daughter survive. 


Three Executives Promoted by 
Hammermill Paper Company 


Three promotions are announced by the 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Harrison R. Baldwin is elected a vice- 
president, continuing to act as sales manager. 
D. S. Leslie, assistant sales manager, is pro- 
moted to assistant general manager. Leslie will 
continue active sales work. A. E. Frampton, ad- 
vertising manager, was given additional duties 
as assistant sales manager. In addition to de- 
partmental duties, Leslie and Frampton hold 
elective offices in the company as assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary, respectively. 


Help in Matching Inks Is Given 
by “ipi Color Pageant” 


The day of trying to match a water-color 
paint smear on a bit of paper with printer’s 
ink on special stock will soon be over for the 
customers of International Printing Ink Com- 
pany and its affiliates. Salesmen are distribut- 
ing the “ipi Color Pageant” to printers and 
lithographers, a wall hanger of attractive for- 
mat which may be taken down for a closer 
study when customers wish to pick a color. 

It takes the everyday colors used in print- 
ing plants—brown, green, purple, blue, red, 
yellow, orange, and black—and shows several 
attractive shades of each available by simple 
ink mixing. It helps customers to decide very 
promptly what tone is preferred, it gives the 


printer a definite basis on which to order his 
ink to obtain that tone with paper specified. 

If you have not received the “ipi Color 
Pageant,” local representatives will tell you 
how to go about obtaining one. 


Lee Clifford Penry Is Appointed 
Ludlow’s Southern Manager 


The Ludlow Typograph Company has ap- 
pointed Lee Clifford Penry as southern man- 
ager, with headquarters in Atlanta. Penry has 


LEE C. PENRY 


had practical experience as production man- 
ager and superintendent in newspaper and 
commercial printing plants throughout the 
South, and is competent to advise on produc- 
tion problems. He is well known to southern 
printers and publishers, having been Ludlow 
sales representative for some years in the Car- 
olinas and other Atlantic seaboard states. 


Sheridan Takes Over 2 Firms in 
Bookbinding Machinery Field 


The T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company, New 
York City, has acquired all rights, titles, and 
interests in machines manufactured by George 
Juengst & Sons and American Assembling Ma- 
chine Company. With these additions, the 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company now offers 
a complete line of bookbinding machinery. 

The American Assembling Machine prop- 
erty at Easton, Pennsylvania, has been taken 
over by the Sheridan Company and manufac- 
turing of the American Assembling Machine 
Company products will continue at this plant 
and Sheridan products will be manufactured 
at the plant in Champlain, New York. The 
building at Easton contains 55,000 square feet 
floor space and is modernly equipped to man- 
ufacture various machines used by the print- 
ing and bookbinding industries. 

The chief designer of the American Assem- 
bling Machine Company, Paul Kleineberg, is 
now associated with the T. W. & C. B. Sheri- 
dan Company. L. L. Clark is president of the 
combined companies. Branch offices of the 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company are located 
in Chicago, Boston, and London, England. 
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Miehle Offers a Hearty Chuckle 
and Serious Thought in One 


Every printer will enjoy reading “Straight 
Thinking No. 4” of the series being issued by 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company. Starting off with an example of 
typical price-cutter estimating, it discusses 
conditions which enter into the question of 
figuring printing prices. It touches on “over- 
equipment,” pointing out that fast, modern 
presses produce so much more economically 
that slower presses in competition with them 
are handicapped heavily. The best solution is 
fewer, faster presses to replace uneconomical 
slow ones, the folder adds, even though the 
older models are still in good condition. 


Washington “Star” Is Spending 
$380,000 for New Equipment 


The Washington Star is spending $380,000 
for new plant equipment, General Manager 
Fleming Newbold announces. Walter Scott 
and Company was given a $250,000 order for 
twelve high-speed press units as the first step 
in modernizing the plant. Negotiations for 
other equipment are under way. The Star re- 
ports that 1932 circulation was highest in its 
history and claims largest advertising linage 
of any newspaper in the country for the year. 


Indiana Editor Fights Big Odds 
and Gets Paper Out on Time 


The people of Huntington, Indiana, are find- 
ing it hard to do business, with the three local 
banks closed, but they are getting a kick out 
of the actions of C. W. H. Bangs, lambasting 
editor and publisher of the News. 

Bangs is free on $5,000 bond on a charge of 
criminal libel brought by the banks, which 
declare his editorials and stories caused the 
runs which forced closing to protect assets. 

Bangs’ light, power, gas, and steam have 
been shut off, but he has hooked an old auto 
to one press and continues to publish. All type 
is set by hand under kerosene lamplight and 
the news plant is heated by a coal stove. Bangs 
charges the power company is taking this 
means of fighting back for his efforts to ob- 
tain lower rates for the community. Attor- 
neys for the banks and power company say 
that the discontinued service is only an effort 
to make Bangs pay $900 due for services. The 
libel trial date has not been set. 

This case recalls the first libel suit in Amer- 
ica. John Peter Zenger, printer-journalist, was 
locked up in 1735 for criticizing Colonial Gov- 
ernor Cosby. After fifty weeks in prison he 
was acquitted, having been represented by 
Andrew Hamilton, speaker of the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly and noted attorney. 

Gouverneur Morris, later a framer of the 
United States constitution, called the case the 
“germ of American freedom.” 


Experiments Show Rosin Sizing 
Preserves Sulphite Bonds 


Rosin sizing in sulphite bond has been found 
to be productive of greater stability in tests 
made by the paper section of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. Other tests of fifteen pa- 
pers used by the lithographers showed rapid 
changes in size with variations in humidity. 
The laboratory workers find that proper air 
conditioning assures great savings in waste 
from distortion on color printing. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR | 
THE PRINTSHOP 


SELF-MAILING COUPONS are now offered as a means of 
developing advertising returns and, as a result, increas- 
ing printing orders. The process is available to all print- 
ers desiring the license. It includes a small reproduction 
of larger advertisements with a coupon and portion fold- 
ing and sealing over it to make an envelope for mailing. 
Either stamps or “postage to be paid by addressee” is 
permitted with the new self-mailing coupon. It offers 
printers a definite service to offer clients by which they 
can check results from a mailing by the number of cou- 
pons returned. Full information may be obtained from 
the creator of the plan, Louis E. Delson, by addressing 
him in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD operation of line- 
casting machines is made possible with the “Type-O- 
Writer.” It consists of a portable, electrical keyboard 
which fits right over the typesetting machine’s keys. 
Shift keys, similar to those on ordinary typewriters, act 
as current switches to simplify setting of capitals and 
‘small capitals. Additional keys operate the ffl, fl, fi units. 
Working tests with a typist having no previous training 
on the linotype found him setting straight matter in 
eight hours and news copy in forty-eight hours. Pressure 
is only slightly heavier than on the regular linotype key- 
board. The “Type-O-Writer” is said to shorten training 


REAR VIEW 











The new Seybold knife grinder with a blade in place. It assures accurate, 


for operators, since it simplifies keyboard op- 
eration considerably. Full information on the 
new attachment may be obtained from Lees 
& Good, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


COLOR MATCHING with the “electric eye” is 
provided by the new Westinghouse portable 
color-matcher. It utilizes red, blue, and green 
screens. The master sample is put under the 
red light, for example, and the indicator ad- 
justed to zero. Sample to be tested is then put 
in place and the needle on the dial immediately 
shows variation. Even when reds match, blue 
and green tests may show variations. The de- 
vice will handle dull black and light samples. 
It is independent of daylight or artificial light 
in the room. Full information may be had 
from Westinghouse Electric Company in care 
of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


Mat Motprvc in the printer’s own plant, 
for shops using stereotypes to cut down press 
runs, is made simpler by addition of a new 
molder, Model C, to the line offered by Print- 
ers Mat Paper Supply Company. The concern 
carries a full line of stereotyper’s supplies and 


Model C takes but little room in the shop 
but it does much to cut duplicating costs 


invites printers to take advantage of its expert 
knowledge of stereotyping. Information on the 
new model mat molder may be had from the 
Printers Mat Paper Supply Company, in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN OPAQUE RAG BOND has been developed by 
Fox River Paper Company which makes use 
of a new pigment of extreme fineness. Tests 
show the new thirteen-pound opaque bond 
has the same opacity as twenty-pound regular 
bond. It comes in white only, in 8-, 13-, 16- 
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20-, 24-, and 28-pound weights. It does not 
become transparent when oiled, the company 
reports, an advantage in printing with oil inks, 
since there is no “show through.” Use in bulky 
mailings where a lighter stock is desired is 
suggested, or in printing four-page circulars 
with oil inks. Specimen sheets may be obtained 
from dealers, or the Fox River Paper Com- 
pany, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A BEAUTIFUL FOLDER which will help you 
sell more envelopes and letterheads has been 
issued by the Howard Paper Company. In ad- 
dition to specimens of letterheads and envel- 
opes on Howard bond papers, the folder also 
contains attractively placed samples of colors 
available. A beautifully printed and die-cut 
illustration decorates the cover of “Nature 
Tells a Story.” Ask your local dealer for a 
copy or address the Howard Paper Company, 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HARDER THAN STEEL, Haynes’ Stellite is now 
being used on monotype molds at the end 
pressed against the matrix to form the char- 
acter of type. This wear-resisting material is 
applied in a layer with an oxy-acetylene torch. 
It increases the length of time a mold can be 
used before it wears to the point where res- 
toration to type height is necessary. Stelliting 
molds is estimated as doubling their service. 
When one considers that a mold operated con- 
tinuously will produce 1,500,000 types a week, 
the need for such care is apparent. Haynes’ 
Stellite mold seats are applied to all compo- 
sition molds sent to Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company for restoring as well as to 
new molds. Write Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company direct, or in care of THe In- 
LAND PrInTER for further details. 


AUTOMATIC KNIFE GRINDING becomes sim- 
pler all the time. The new Seybold grinder 
holds the knife to a rigid knife bar while the 
grinding wheel traverses it rapidly, grinding 
into the cutting edge instead of away from it. 
This assures greater perfection in sharpening 
the blade. All controls are in front, where the 
operator stands. All mechanism is in one unit, 


rapid honing. The wheel grinds into the edge instead of away from it 


operating in an oil bath. If you have a knife- 
grinding problem, write Seybold Machine 
Company Division of Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Your CUSTOMERS always appreciate an op- 
portunity to compare the papers you suggest 
when they order printing. A new portfolio on 
the “Clear Spring” line makes this easy. Text 
wove, text laid, English finish, and super are 
shown in white and india. If your distributer 
does not have it, write West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW VENTURI-TYPE gas burner for metal 
pots of linecasting machines has been brought 
out by Intertype Corporation. It has but one 
gas inlet and one venturi air-mixing chamber, 
and is adjustable to gas pressure in differing 
localities. It burns with a solid, circular sheet 
of flame, spread under the pot so effectively 
that back and throat burners are not needed. 
Savings of 30 to 40 per cent in gas consump- 
tion are reported. Uniform metal temperature, 
vital to solid slugs and good printing face, is 
assured by this new burner, the makers say. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Intertype Corporation direct, or by writing in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A VALUABLE ADDITION to the printer’s work- 
ing library is the “Directory of Inks for the 
Graphic Arts.” The book contains many val- 
uable hints for colorwork, together with re- 
productions of one and process-color plates, 
showing inks used and preferable color com- 
binations. Write Superior Printing Ink Com- 
pany, Incorporated, for a copy of this little 
directory in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WHEN PLANNING a casebound book or cata- 
log for a customer wishing something special, 
yet not too expensive, look into du Pont’s new 
PX cloth. It has all the appeal of high-grade 
book cloth, and is wear-resisting and water- 
repelling, making it possible to use the lighter 
colors with a distinctive effect. Ask for full in- 
formation from E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





McGraw-Hill Plant Taken Over 
by Charles Schweinler Press 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company has 
discontinued its private printing plant, as fore- 
cast in THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1932. 
The equipment, purchased in 1931, will be 
taken over by The Charles Schweinler Press, 
New York City, at the end of this month and 
the McGraw-Hill publications will be printed 
in the Schweinler plant from then on. 

Ninety publications of national circulation 
will be printed in the new plant, which James 
J. McGraw, Junior, declares will be the larg- 
est of its kind in the East. 

Except for composition and printing, the 
two corporations will continue to operate sep- 
arately. No financial association is planned. 


12.9 Per Cent Cut for Newark 
Newspaper Compositors 


Union compositors on Newark, New Jersey, 
newspapers have been given a 12.9 per cent 
wage cut by an arbitration board headed by 
David Kelly. The new scale, effective March 1 
for a year, gives day men $54 and night men 
$57 weekly as basic pay. 


Weekly Newspaper in Nebraska 
Starts Daily Radio Program 


A daring step in weekly newspaper service 
is being made by the Wayne (Nebraska) Her- 
ald, which on February 13 began a six-day-a- 
week remote-control radio program through 
WJAG, Norfolk (Nebraska) Daily News sta- 
tion. The new program runs an hour, from 
8:30 to 9:30 each morning. 

The broadcast is expected to reach a poten- 
tial audience of more than 300,000 people. 
While no definite schedule of music and talks 
to be broadcast has been issued, it is believed 
that a “boost Wayne” motif will run through 
the programs. No doubt local dealers will be 
sold combination advertising—newspaper and 
radio—to help support the venture. 

Wayne is a college town. It is presumed that 
musically inclined collegians will provide much 
of the entertainment on the weekly newspa- 
per’s daily hour on the air. 


Kluge Changes Boston Address 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, automatic 
press and feeder manufacturer, has moved its 
Boston branch from 150 Purchase Street to 
more commodious premises, 27 Doane Street. 
W. H. Magee is local manager. 


Former Executive of Intertype 
Joins Florida Dailies 


George C. Willings, executive vice-president 
of the Intertype Corporation until his retire- 
ment five years ago, has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the Pensacola (Florida) News and 
Journal. He “couldn’t enjoy” idleness and is 
returning to active duty at once. 


Memphis “Appeal” Increases Its 
Floor Space 700 Per Cent 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal is mov- 
ing its plant into the old Ford factory there, 
giving the newspaper 700 per cent more space. 
The new plant is now in operation, although 
all presses are not yet set up. Railroad tracks 
run right into the building, and storage for 
one car of ink and one hundred cars of news- 








Your Last Call! 


EMPUS FUGIT=—Which is the 

Latin way of saying you never 
get younger and time flies. April 1 
is the deadline for the Cover Con- 
test announced in the January issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

In case you have forgotten; copy: 

The Inland Printer 
May, 1933 

Eight proofs in two colors and two 
proofs in black ink of each color 
must be submitted on white coated 
stock. Entries must be 9 inches wide 
by 12 inches deep. Mail proofs flat 
and write or print your name on the 
back of ONE of the two-color 
proofs. Standard type faces, orna- 
ments, and border materials only to 
be used. Trick decorations made up 
from or cut in type material per- 
mitted. Stock cuts are not. 

All entries must be addressed to 
the Contest Editor, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Decision of the seven 
judges to be chosen by the editor 
will be final in every case. 

PRIZES: First, $40; second, $25; 
third, $10; fourth, a two-year sub- 
scription to THE INLAND PRINTER; 
fifth, a one-year subscription.Worth 
having, aren’t they? Your entry must 
be in by April 1 to be considered. 
Get at it RIGHT NOW! 




















print is provided, with an electric railway over 
the storage room to facilitate paper handling. 

Business offices and a large lobby are at the 
front of the first floor, the rest of which is the 
pressroom. Classified, circulation, and mailing 
departments occupy the second floor, while the 
third has the editorial and publisher’s offices, 
display advertising, photographers, cartoon- 
ists, and the library. Composing, engraving, 
and stereotype rooms are on the fourth floor, 
with the fifth floor used for storage and files. 
It will be used for future expansion. 

Plates go from stereotype room to press- 
room on a special elevator, six a minute. An 
elevator carries papers from pressroom to the 
mailing room, while a ramp and gravity sys- 
tem are used in loading trucks. Presses are on 
independent foundations which extend six feet 
below the sub-basement floor. 


Paper Mills Company, Chicago, 
Is Going Out of Business 


The decision of the Paper Mills Company to 
go out of business was received with regret by 
Chicago printers, many of whom had dealt 
with the famous old paper house since it was 
started. Leading lines of paper handled by the 
Paper Mills have been taken over by other 
prominent paper merchants in Chicago. The 
company is now liquidating remaining stock, 
after which it will close its doors. P. R. Shum- 
way is president, Forest Hopkins is vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and J. B. Wiseman is the 
secretary of the company. 
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Committee of Twelve Will Meet 
in Pittsburgh March 23 


Chairman Julius Weyl has notified the Com- 
mittee of Twelve that the next meeting on the 
Graphic Arts Council will be held in Pitts- 
burgh on March 23. The report of attorneys 
studying the plan will be presented. 

Secretary Deviny advises that the midyear 
meetings of the United Typothetae of America 
will be held in Washington on March 24 and 
25, with directors meeting March 25. 

The mass meeting of 1,200 employing print- 
ers held in New York City February 27 to 
discuss questions related to a Graphic Arts 
Council resulted in pledges by all supplymen 
to start a credit-control plan operating at once. 

The printers condemned all forms of price- 
cutting and organized an anti-price-cutting 
campaign. One effort will be to advocate a city 
tax on all printing purchased by New York 
City business houses out of the city. 

Congressman Joseph Shannon of Missouri, 
chairman of the House committee on Govern- 
ment competition with private business, spoke, 
as did local printing leaders. Harry Kriegel, 
Superior Printing Ink Company, did much of 
the promotion work for the meeting. 


Charles A. Morden, “Manager 
for Life” of Paper, Is Dead 


Charles A. Morden, made “manager for 
life’ of the Portland Morning Oregonian in 
1919, is dead of heart disease. He had been 
with the newspaper for more than fifty years, 
until retirement in 1927. He was co-trustee 
with O. L. Price in the Pittock estate, which 
owns the newspaper property. 


William A. Desbarats Is Dead 


William A. Desbarats, the Montreal Master 
Printers Federation founder, former president 
of the Graphic Arts Association, and active in 
the United Typothetae of America, died re- 
cently in Montreal at seventy-one. His father, 
George E. Desbarats, was Queen’s printer and 
publisher for many years. 


Newspaper Pressmen Appealing 


Notice of appeal has been filed with the In- 
ternational Arbitration Board by the Chicago 
Web Pressmen’s Union No. 7 from ruling by 
Federal Judge John P. Barnes, arbitrater of 
dispute with newspapers. Judge Barnes has 
denied increase in press crews asked by union 
and wage cut sought by publishers, who also 
plan an appeal from his decision. 


William Wallace McLaurin Dead 


William Wallace McLaurin, president of the 
McLaurin-Jones Company, is dead at fifty- 
four. He became a papermaker in his father’s 
plant in Scotland after studying the work in 
England and Germany. He came to America 
in 1906, starting the Ideal Coated Paper Com- 
pany, later the McLaurin-Jones Company. 


Center All Efforts at Bristol Mill 


With the consent of the court, receivers for 
the George W. Wheelwright Paper Company, 
Leominster, Massachusetts, have closed the 
company’s book-paper mill, concentrating all 
efforts on the bristol mill, which is operating 
successfully. George W. Wheelwright is one of 
the receivers and reports that steps are being 
taken to end the receivership by a reorganiza- 
tion. Only bristol is to be made. 
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Inventories Cleaned Up in Many 
Lines, Papermakers Are Told 


Manufacturers’ inventories are barren, pa- 
permakers were told at a meeting in New York 
City during February. The slightest impetus 
in demand will start many factories going full 
blast to fill orders, which should in turn in- 
crease advertising to create new business to 
maintain the higher ratio of operations. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association, 
National Paper Trade Association, and other 
affiliated groups took part in the session. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of market- 
ing at Columbia University, told the paper- 
makers that advertising and sales promotion 
methods of retailers would have to undergo 
complete revision before public response could 
be looked for. He declared that exaggerated 
claims, since 1920, have decreased the pulling 
power of advertising greatly. 

He reminded them that, as makers of the 
raw materials used in producing advertising, 
their interests were immediately affected. He 

- urged help for printers to seek improvement in 
copy and to discourage the widespread use of 
bombastic and misleading claims. 


Printer Chairman of D.M.A.A. 
Postal Affairs Committee 


A printer, Peter Becker, Junior, of Stand- 
ard Press, Washington, has been named chair- 
man of the new “Postal Affairs” committee of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association. Mr. 
Becker is active in the Washington chapter 
of the U. T. A. Alexander Thomsen, president, 
Champion Coated Paper Company, represents 
the paper industry on the committee. Paul T. 
Babson, United Business Service, is the mem- 
ber for the direct mail users. 


Michigan Publishers Win Fight 
to Keep State Advertising 


Efforts of Auditor-General John K. Stack 
to save Michigan $200,000 annually by can- 
celling the newspaper advertising of notices of 
tax-delinquent sales have been spiked by At- 
torney-General Patrick H. O’Brien, who has 
informed him that the law requires such ad- 
vertising. Publishers throughout the state had 
protested Stack’s action to O’Brien. 


Small-town Newspaper Instals 
Own Engraving Equipment 


The Red Wing (Minnesota) Republican has 
installed a halftone engraving plant and since 
has increased circulation, although it charges 
$6.00 a year while a competitor sells for $3.00 
a year. Several pictures are used daily. Spot 
news pictures accompany local stories. Surplus 
plant capacity is used to serve other printers. 


Rutherford Company to Handle 
Photolitho Equipment 


The Rutherford Machinery Company has 
been formed as a new division of the General 
Printing Ink Corporation to handle the devel- 
opment, manufacture, and sale of machinery 
formerly handled by the Fuchs & Lang Manu- 
facturing Company division of the same cor- 
poration, effective at once. 

This includes photo platemaking apparatus 
such as photocomposing machines, planograph 
and color-precision cameras, graining ma- 
chines, tube- and tin-printing machinery. The 
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latest development is the new and improved 
photo-letter composing machine. 

The new company is headed by a trio well 
known to the printing and lithographic trades. 
A. T. Koppe is general manager, W. H. Jack- 
son is assistant general manager in charge of 
production, and E. G. Schreibeis is eastern 
sales manager of the subsidiary. 


Mackey Urges Revision of Laws 
to Aid Business Recovery 


When the new Congress is in special session, 
as now seems likely, it will be offered a plan 
by Joseph T. Mackey, executive vice-president 
of Mergenthaler Linotype Company, to help 
business recovery. In support of his views, he 
quotes statistics on business done in recent 
years and deficits reported, in many cases due 
to unrestrained competition. 

Mr. Mackey emphasizes that this condition 
means less income available for taxes, which 
in turn brings higher tax rates. 

He suggests the following plan to aid busi- 
ness: Keep restraint-of-trade acts on statute 
books; then enact supplemental laws permit- 
ting corporations desiring to be free of re- 
straint-of-trade laws to register with a Federal 
tribunal, paying an adequate fee; such con- 
cerns shall be free to consolidate or codperate 
within their own industries; such registered 
corporations must render annual reports of 
operations accompanied by independently au- 
dited, detailed reports by certified accountants 
approved by the Government. 

Too, earnings from fiscal operations (inter- 
est and dividends) to be subject only to nor- 
mal tax; surtax on any operating profit from 
direct manufacturing to be levied only after 
allowance had been applied against such net 
profit on the net value of fixed assets (build- 
ings, machinery, tools, jigs, fixtures, furniture, 
and so on) ; heavy surtaxes would deter regis- 
tered corporations from endeavoring to pen- 
alize the public through excessive prices; all 
unregistered corporations to be subject to re- 
straint-of-trade acts and pay normal taxes. 

Mackey feels the exemption from tax of net 
profit applied toward maintenance would en- 
courage more business men to keep the plant 
equipment up to date, eliminating economic 
losses from obsolescence and thereby stabiliz- 
ing the tax situation further. 

Nelson B. Gaskill, former chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, advocated a simi- 
lar idea in an address before the Conference on 
Industrial Statistics held recently. 


U.T. A.“Sales Club” Programs 
Feature Better Approach 


To help members increase their sales ratio 
on orders from institutions such as colleges, 
hospitals, and others, the United Typothetae 
of America has issued a Sales Club Program 
on Institutions. The plan calls for several pres- 
entations with three official observers to dis- 
cuss and analyze the work for the benefit of 
all salesmen attending the meetings. 


Monotype Has Copy Calculator 


When Thomas F. Mills prepared his article 
on copyfitting methods, he left out the Mono- 
type Copy-Type Calculator, which omission 
unfortunately was not caught by the staff. The 
Calculator is a simple, easy-to-work method of 
fitting copy which should be of help to print- 
ers. It is available from and guaranteed by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 


New Solvent for Lithographers 
Protects Workers’ Skins 


Skin disturbances suffered by workers in the 
lithographic trade due to turpentine are un- 
necessary, the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation reports. Work done by the Department 
of Lithographic Research, University of Cin- 
cinnati, discussed in Research Bulletin Seven, 
Series Eight, describes Lithoterps, a new solv- 
ent. It is suitable for all lithographic processes 
for which turpentine is now used and does not 
poison the skin. It is said, also, to be cheaper 
than spirits of turpentine. 


Ernest W. Julian, Omaha, Heads 
Western Paper Merchants 


Ernest W. Julian, vice-president of Western 
Newspaper Union, was elected president of the 
Western Paper Merchants Association at the 
annual meeting in Chicago. Its membership 
comprises most of the executives of the lead- 
ing wholesale paper houses in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, and 
other midwestern cities. Julian is from Omaha. 


Old-time Chicago Printer Dies 


Otto Keclik, old-time Chicago printer, is 
dead of heart disease. He learned his trade on 
a weekly newspaper started by his father in 
1883, opening his own plant fourteen years 
later. Born in Bohemia, the old-time printer 
found THe INLAND PRINTER of great assistance 
in studying American customs and printing. 
He early furnished his plant with all-steel 
equipment and the latest machinery. 


New York Newspapers Combine 
Purchases and Lower Costs 


Group buying of supplies has proved suc- 
cessful for the New York Associated Dailies, 
a codperative plan started by thirty-seven dai- 
lies and six weeklies a year ago. Twenty-five 
items are bought in this way, ranging from 
typewriter ribbons to ink, metal, and news- 
print, at savings from 10 to 50 per cent. 


Bonfils Will Leaves $15,000,000 
Estate to His Foundation 


The will of the late Frederick G. Bonfils, 
publisher of the Denver Post and one of the 
last exponents of personal journalism, provides 
life annuities totaling $200,000 for relatives 
and co-workers, with the residue estate even- 
tually going to the Bonfils Foundation. 

The late publisher established the Founda- 
tion to further “better homes, better schools, 
health, and happier conditions of life.” It is 
expected that the funds, estimated at $15,000,- 
000, will be turned over to the Foundation in 
forty years. The Foundation now operates on 
funds provided by the late publisher during 
his lifetime, including current income. 

The Post championed the public in numer- ° 
ous battles with service industries, frequently 
at great cost. Bonfils ran a coal mine for ten 
years to lower coal prices, saving $6,000,000 
for consumers. He was a two-fisted journalist, 
always ready to uphold his views with his 
fists when he deemed it necessary. 

William C. Shepherd, assistant publisher of 
the Post and managing editor since 1912, has 
been named publisher by the new board of 
directors, consisting of himself, Helen Bonfils, 
daughter of the late publisher, and Mrs. H. H. 
Tammen, widow of Bonfils’ partner. 
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The 
Mill Price List 
‘Velvo-Enamel 
Marquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
Westmont Enamel 
Westvaco Folding Enamel 
Pinnacle Embossing 
name 
Westvaco Ideal Litho 
Westvaco Satin White 
Translucent 
Westvaco Coated Post Card 
Clear Spring Super 
Clear Spring English Finish 
Clear Spring Text 
Westvaco Inspiration Super 
Westoaco Inspiration MF 
‘Westvaco Inspiration Eggshell 
Westvaco Bond 
Onga Writing 
Westvaco Mimeograph 
Westvaco Index Bristol 
Westvaco Post Card 





_ IS painting by Will Hollings- 
worth appears on the cover of 
the current issue of WESTVACO 
INSPIRATIONS — a magazine 
which illustrates and describes 
many of the newest and most ef- 
fective ideas in modern advertising 
design, illustration, typography, 
and reproduction. . . . Each issue 
of WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS 
is printed on various types of 
WESTVACO PAPERS to demon- 
strate their printing qualities in 
terms of the highest requirements 
of advertising art. 





THE MILL PRICE LIST 
Distributors of 
WESTVACO MILL 
BRAND PAPERS 


AUGUSTA, ME, 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Bradley-Reese Company 
308 West Pratt Street 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
106-112 7th St. Viaduct 

DETROIT, MICH 
The Union Paper & Twine 
Co., 551 East Fort Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
180 Congress Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Inc., 104 Pearl Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 35 East Wacker Drive 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
The Chatfield Paper Corpor- 
ation, 3d, Plum & Pearl Sts. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
The Union Paper & Twine 
Co., 116St.Clair Ave.,N.W. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Graham Paper Company 
1001-1007 Broom Street 


EL PASO, TEX. 
Graham Paper Company 
201-203 Anthony Street 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Graham Paper Company 
2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Graham Paper Company 
332 W. 6th St., Traffic Way 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Graham Paper Company 
11 Nettleton Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
The E. A. Bouer Company 
305 South Third Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Graham Paper Company 
607 Washington Ave., So. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Graham Paper Company 
222 Second Avenue, North 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
147-151 East Street 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Graham Paper Company 
222 South Peters Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Seymour Paper Co., 
Inc., 220 West 19th Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 230 Park Avenue 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Graham Paper Company 
106-108 E. California Ave. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Ninth and Harney Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Public Ledger Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Graham Paper Company 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Graham Paper Company 
16 East Fourth Street 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Graham Paper Company 
130 Graham Street 


of Pennsylvania 


Second and Liberty Avenues SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 503 Market Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
42 Hampden Street 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
First and H Streets, S.E. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Graham Paper Company 
400 South Emporia Avenue 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
266 South Water Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
201 Governor Street 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Inc., 190 Mill Street 





WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND 


PAPER COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1932 WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


Advertising continues to raise the standards of Ameri- 
can living—in housekeeping as in other essentials of 
social progress. 


Ameriean# Progress 


AMERICAN women lead the world in the efficiency of their housekeep- 
ing; yet only fifty years ago housekeeping was an arduous task that 
made women old before their time. American invention plus the 
educational power of printed advertising have replaced laborious 
housekeeping methods with a multitude of labor-saving devices in a 
majority of American households. Branded products of known merit 
have simplified the problems of buying. New ideas in every depart- 
ment of housekeeping are disseminated by advertising as soon as 
they are discovered. No wonder the American housekeeper has time 
for education, recreation, and the art of keeping young. 











FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
in the Printing business 


Aa three years of declining val- 
ues, decreased volume, andserious 
reduction in the margin of profit, the 
necessity for the most careful manage- 
ment of finances must be realized by 


printers. 


The printing establishment which will 
earn reasonable profits in 1933 must 
maintain a properly balanced finan- 
cial structure, keep expenses and costs 
in sound relationship to economic con- 
ditions, and be prepared to make neces- 
sary changes with assurance of security. 


To safeguard investment in equip- 
ment, to keep as liquid as possible 
monies required for payroll, materi- 
als, and other expenses, and to conserve 
those considerable sums temporarily 


in the hands of customers, are func- 
tions of management of the utmost 
importance to success. Because money 
is the very life blood of management, 
its control and its conservation have 
a direct and definite re-action on all 
divisions of a printing business. Fi- 
nancial management controls and reg- 
ulates production and marketing. 


Today the careful printing executive 
will not depend solely on a knowledge 
of his own finances, operations, and 
costs. He will discover how the finan- 
cial position of his business in all its 
aspects, its progress or regress, com- 
pares with similar printing establish- 
ments and with the trends in the 
industry. 


The United Typothetae of America, through the study of 
Balance Sheets, Operating Statements, and Cost Reports sub- 
mitted by hundreds of representative printers, will provide 
him with definite guidance in meeting the require- 
ments of present day financial management. 

& 

Write for information concerning 


“Typothetae Ratios for Printing Management” 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 
TOWER BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DESIGN, LAYOUT, AND TYPOGRAPHY BY THE BERKELEY PRESS OF BOSTON 
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Practical Back-Shop Ideas Which 
Deserve Attention! 


Know any time-saving shop ideas? “The Inland Printer” will pay $1 
for every practical idea accepted. Stop and think about the unusual 
shop stunts which have proved valuable in your plant. Then send them 
in, and we will present them for the benefit of printers everywhere 


Rack Speeds Monotype Production 

SIMPLE rack for handling monotype 
A ribbon between the keyboard and 
the caster, easily made by any handy 
man, makes use of the wooden core on 
which the paper ribbon is wound at the 
factory. Take a board about one inch 
thick, of sufficient size to meet the de- 
mands of the shop, and with a nine-six- 
teenths bit drill holes in the board, about 
four inches apart in both directions. 
Then insert a core in each hole. They 
may be numbered by pasting a twenty- 
four-point number on the end of each 
core. By drilling a hole at the top of the 
board, it may be hung on the wall. When 
the ribbon is removed from the key- 
board, it is slipped over one of the cores 
in the board. As a number of these cores 
are always available, a board may be 
made for every keyboard and placed 
where it is most convenient. With a 
portable board in the caster room, the 
casterman’s helper can collect as many 
ribbons from the keyboards in one trip 
as were formerly gathered in several. 
Similar boards can be used for storing 
ribbons, where it is a practice to keep 
the ribbons for standing or repeat jobs, 
but for this purpose, in order to con- 
serve space, the holes should be drilled 
closer together to accommodate several 
spools.—Lro A. MAIER. 


Heat Loosens Screw Caps Quickly 
I’ you experience difficulty in remov- 

ing the screw-cap from an ink tube, 
don’t use force. Hold it for a moment 
over a gas jet or lighted match and the 
obstinate top may be readily unscrewed. 
Always squeeze from the bottom, roll- 
ing up the tube as the ink is used. To 
apply squeeze in the middle means a 
burst tube, smeared up fingers, spoiled 
stock, and wasted ink.—H. F. Wuire. 


“Lucky Number” Brings In Business 

coop advertising idea, which we 

have found brings us a number of 
orders each week, is the printing of 
numbered handbills containing two ad- 
vertisements, one for a theater and the 
other for a store owner. The merchant 
has lucky numbers pasted in his show 
windows and rewards the winners with 


theater passes, which cost him nothing 
since the theater gives them in exchange 
for the advertising. The number of peo- 
ple who try for a lucky number assures 
the merchant that his advertisements 
are being read.—E tas BUTLER. 


Carpenter’s Square Is Aid in Lineup 

IGHTING along the edges of the form 

to see if it is true may detect an er- 

ror of considerable size in the align- 

ment, but the better method’ is to use a 
carpenter’s square.—H. F. Wuite. 


A Trick for Setting Tabular Matter 


LLUSTRATION shows a quick and ef- 
fective method of building up a frac- 
tion in the larger sizes by the use of an 
inverted Gothic cap T for the one and 
the “separating” cross bar. 


122-3 


Gothic “T” upside down as display fraction 














Excellent alignment of vertical rules 
in machine-set tabular matter may be 
obtained as follows: The vertical rules 
are machine column rule, and the exact 
alignment is obtained by using the let- 
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Finished table and the linotype-set portion 


ter mats of the headings, turned back- 
ward, as spacing in following lines. The 
cross lines are made by inserting two- 
point brass rule between the slugs. Of 
course, the machine slugs have to be the 
required space between lines. Do not 
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allow the mats which have been turned 
backward to run into the magazine, but 
take them off the second elevator bar. 
This method is effective when all lines 
except heading can be recast. 

Lines may be centered upon twin 
slugs by setting the entire line with 
quads instead of spacebands, lifting the 
line out of the assembler onto the copy- 
board, and splitting the line into halves. 
Cast the first half of the split line on 
the end of the first slug and the second 
half on the front of the second slug, and 
when the lines are assembled, the word- 
ing will be centered properly. 

Matter may be centered below matter 
on a preceding slug by setting the mat- 
ter for both lines with quads instead of 
spacebands, placing both lines on the 
copyboard, and building the shorter out 
to equal the longer by placing an equal 
number of quads at each end. Then re- 
place lines in assembler and cast. 

The side-trimming knives of a slug- 
casting machine may be set accurately 
without a micrometer in this way: Cast 
a slug and allow it to trim. Then change 
it end for end from the regular ejecting 
position, and force it through the knives 
again by hand. One end will trim and 
the other will not. The amount trimmed 
is twice the amount of error between the 
ends of the knives. When any reversed 
slug does not trim at either end when 
forced through, the knives are parallel. 
—JOHN R. BROUGHER. 


Sample “Smudge” Is Ink-can Marker 
Cy. shop has a time-saving method 

of keeping ink. We have racks for 
our cans. The front edge of the rack is 
one and one-half inches high, being low 
enough to allow the name to be read as 


‘long as it is legible, but in addition to 


this there is a smudge of the ink tacked 
to the rack. Each color is kept in a row 
to itself. When the can is empty the 
smudge is taken off. Each man soon gets 
the habit of putting the ink back in its 
right place. And much time is saved by 
quickly glancing along the bits of white 
paper until the right shade is located. 
Our pressmen are sold on this method. 
—E. C. BRENTON. 


Underlay Heavy Lines in Light Forms 
T OFTEN happens that the pressman 
has a form containing several small, 
light lines and one or two heavy lines 
or words. To get proper inking and an 
even impression it is advisable to un- 
derlay the heavy lines before beginning 
to make ready, as it will be found that 
they. require more “squeeze” than the 
remainder of the form. The working 
principle is the same with heavy lines 
as with heavy forms.—H. F. Wuite. 
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ANOTHER FROM OUR VARIED FIELD | 








For manifold, coupon, and allied work —4 webs — 20 colors 


1 — Modern mill roll mechanism. 
2—Impression throw-off throughout. 
3 — Quick makeready-minimum slot. 


4—Close register due to synchronous 
drive. 


5— Our PERFECTION inking to hold MEISEL 
Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
Smaller models on application 


color at speed. 





WEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. BOSTON, 








6 — Modern numbering with our non-skip 
numbering machines. | 
7 — Multiple operations to save handling. | 
8 — Folding and flat delivery with latest | 
shear cut. 
9—Dynamically balanced, means easy | 
running. 
10— Double drive to run combinations. 





MEISEL PRESS MEG. CO. 25:25, 2055s sAYENe 








Bigger Pay 
for Better Display 


Guesswork won’t improve your type dis- 
play. You must know display principles. 
“Modern Type Display,” by J. L. Frazier, 
editor of The Inland Printer, will guide 
you. It gives the basic principles—shows 
how they are applied to create forceful, 
attractive display—presents many exam- 


ples of good and poor display. $6.00 post- 
paid, slight cost for enlarging your payclieck. 


Special Offer 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY . . . . $6.00 


TYPE LORE: J.L.Frazier’s practical sug- 
gestions forusing importanttype faces 3.75 

Totslinrice «0 6 «<6 «4 sone 295 

Both ata special combination price of 8.00 


And wousave «<<. << « «- soba? 


Now, before you forget, mail your combination order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
205 W. Wacker Drive ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 














fe WHAT 
do users think 
mam of the 


EARHART COLOR PLAN 


Caslon Company, Toledo.—‘‘Am so much 
impressed with its Practical Value that 
I am enclosing our purchase order for 
three more of them.” 


Rein Printing Company, Houston.— 
“The Only Reference We Use when in 
need of help in using colors.” 


2 

The Inland Press, Detroit.—‘‘Recently we 
demonstrated the Effectiveness of This 
Planbefore one of our largest customers.” 


3 

The Otterbein Press, Dayton.—“The 
Most Practical Scheme for securing 
effective color combinations that we have 
ever seen.” 


Buy now and save $5.00 on the EARHART 
COLOR PLAN. Was $12.50, NOW $7.50. 
Profit by this low price on this authoritative 
color guide. Place your order today with 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. FRAZIER, Manager 


Published monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Advertising Office, 420 Lexington Avenue 





Address All Communications to The Inland Printer 
205 West Wacker Drive 





No. 6 


MARCH, 1933 








Tue INLAND PRINTER is to: pabiltehed on the first of every month. It seviliie 
the most reliable and significant information on matters concerning the printing 
and allied industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely stated 
and presented in typewritten manuscript. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations; Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Incorporated; National Editorial Association; Advertis- 
ing Council of Chicago; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ 
Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Business Papers Association; Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen; Business Editors’ Association of Chicago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal is 
received prior to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers should avoid 
possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —-To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to countries 
within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage prepaid. Make foreign 
money orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps 
are not accepted. 

Important.—As foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should be sure to send letters of advice 
when remittance is forwarded to insure being given proper credit. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Raitupy, LawrENcE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaITHBY, LAwRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY House, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

Tomas Zaracoza, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this office not later 
than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order to be sure of insertion. THE 
INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for cause. 





HUNDREDS 


of subjects are shown in our proof catalog of cuts. 
A request on your business letterhead will fetch 


a copy. HU xX ELEVEN W. 42nd ST. 


¥ 
"9 Address Dept. C, NEW YORK CITY 














WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 


Under heading ‘Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; mini- 
mum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free 
to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE “ADV ERTISING-MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Se nd name 
and address for booklet outlining new home study course. Hundreds of lead- 
ing printers and prominent advertising men have graduated from this old-estab- 











lished school. Write today. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 9501, c a 

“BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 
THIS “PRINT ING BUSINESS—Big Business—Questions Printers Ask—The 


Business Printer—Ideas for Newspapers. Five booklets for only 25 cents in 
a R. T. PORTE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Two No. 2 Kellys, in Chicago; fully equipped: automatic feeder 

and extension delivery, with automatic lowering device; will handle 24 by 35- 
inch sheet; presses are 5 years old and in excellent condition; used for day work 
only. For prices and serial numbers address M 626. 











FOR SALE—10x15 NS Kluge unit, rebuilt, $450; 12x18 NS Miller unit, re- 
built, $325; 10x15 Miller unit; cutters: Diamond 34 in. power, 32 in. lever, 

Advance 30 in. power, Oswego 31 in. auto clamp. ABC MACHINERY, 1218 N. 

Wells St., Chicago. 

BOOKBINDE RS’ MACHINERY- _New model ‘National book sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH COM- 

PANY, Room 517, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

AMERIC AN PRINTERS’ BENCH SAW, $1. 00 per week; a “teal time and 
money saver; it pays for itself. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CON- 

CERN, U. S. 131, at M.C.R.R. 4, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


KNIFE GRINDER—Rogers Type “A, ” $4 in. 
S. Machinery 44 in. bronzer, $200. 


@...3 
AMERICA, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








, good condition, $75. 00; also 
KALASIGN COMPANY OF 





FOR SALE--T hree- and four-color process plates, originally. calendar subjects; 
suitable for jigsaw puzzles; one-fourth scale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





LAYOUTS for printers and advertisers; artistic, accurate, . practical. W.) ME TZ, 
199-07 119th Avenue, St. Albans, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—38-inch Dexter paper cutter. M 614. 








HELP WANTED 
Editor 
WANTED—A managing editor for a small daily paper; location in the Chicago 


area; state experience, salary, and give reference; permanent position. 
Reply to M 619. 











Salesman 


PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED—An opportunity is offered for high-grade 

printing salesman controlling substantial business to connect with large east- 
ern plant producing publications, process color work and general printing of 
quality; advantages of complete plant service available for man who can produce 
business in volume, preferably on a commission basis. In reply give in confidence 
brief record of past experience. M 624. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN LINOTYPE—Two courses, correspondence and practical. Write for 
a MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 























CUTS anybody can make; zinc etching process $1.25. Specimens, particulars for 
stamp. JOHN C. DAY, Windfall, Indiana. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 


LINOTY PE-1 INTERTY PE OPERATOR desires situation in any kind of office; 

nine years’ experience book, job, circular, newspaper, trade plant; will go 
anywhere; give machines excellent care; any reasonable offer accepted; mar- 
ried, age 29; 2,000 lines, clean proofs; can furnish A-1 Chicago or other refer- 
ences; can report at once. Wire or write. M 604. 











Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist - 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE man, thoroughly competent on all classes of work; 

fast, clean proofs, quiet and good workman; married; union or open shop; 
sober and dependable; accept reasonable wages and go anywhere; no drifter, 
at last place eight years and can furnish references from there. R. R. GOLD- 
SMITH, 2669 Lothrop, Detroit, Michigan. 












COMPOSING- ROOM FORE MAN: 25 years’ C hicag ago experience in : book, pub- 
lication, catalog and comme rcial work; run department economically and 
get t production; steady and reliable; mode rate salary; contact clients. M 600. 











MONOTY PE KEYBOARD, caster | or combination operator; 8 years’ experience 
trade, commercial ; material maker; can handle Monotype make-up; union 
or open shop; will go anywhere; good references. BOX 749, Kirksville, Mo. 












ALLROUND PRINTER and linotype operator wants steady situation; good 
hand man and fast operator on all kinds of composition; know how to use 
my head. MOREHOUSE, 311 Franklin, Pittston, Pa. 





COMPOSITOR, layout artist, engraver, mechanical draftsman and planograph- 
process printer; $15 a week. KELSEY COX, Barbourville, Ky. 





Executives 








EXECUTIVE, least interested in salary, now seeking a profit-sharing proposi- 

tion as general manager with an assignment to build up broken down organ- 
ization still retaining its good name, or where old age desires to retire and willing 
to let an aggressive man with eighteen successful years’ executive experience 
rejuvenate the business both inside and out, thereby becoming part owner upon 
satisfactory performance of ability to reduce expenses and increase profits; 
would like to hear from plant with gross business averaging over $200,000 
during the past five years; age 43, married, three children; now employed as 
general manager ef printing plant and daily newspaper with 17,000 circulation. 
1 613. 





SITUATION WANTED—Man with ability and plenty of energy; 20 years’ 

successful experience in commercial printing, stationery and office equipment; 
office manager, accountant, sales, store manager; open for position as book- 
keeper, credit and collection manager, office executive. If you have an oppor- 
tunity for a man, of my caliber, it will be to your advantage to communicate 
with me. M 625 












PRINTING EXECUTIVE, able to take complete charge; practical man; excep- 
tional ability and experience, color, catalog, commercial; efficiency, quality. 
M 609 









Managers and Superintendents 








I AM LOOKING for a solid connection with some plant owner who is in the 

market for a superintendent or manager; the writer, 40 years of age, a man 
of rare energy, can bring to your plant a wealth of practical experience and 
the ability to produce printing at a profit regardless of conditions economic or 
otherwise. M 542 


SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER—Thoroughly practical in all departments; 

20 years’ experience superintendent and executive; active, forceful; fully 
alive to modern requirements; experienced buyer art work, plates, paper; first- 
class craftsman; available now. M 538. 


SUPERINTENDENT of plant or composing room; fine typographer, contact 

and layout man; from the old school, but with modern ideas, and knows 
type, ink and paper; now open for permanent position anywhere, but prefer 
Ohio; non-union. M 620. 































Miscellaneous 





MAINTENANCE MAN—Fifteen years’ experience; expert trouble man on all 
makes printers’ machinery; capable of increasing production and making 
labor-saving alterations; desires position in large or medium size printing plant. 
M 569. 









Office 








BOOKKEEPING, costs, stenography, proofreading in Spanish and French; by 
experienced woman; Chicago or Middle West. M 622. 








Pressroom 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE (PRESSROOM SUPERINTENDENT) desires 

change; energetic supervisor with broad experience on fine black and color 
printing; thorough mechanic on single or two-color presses; economical quality 
and quantity production governed by common sense; competent to direct com- 
posing room and bindery operations; negotiations confidential. M 607. 


















PRESSROOM FOREMAN—Have a very wide range of experience in most mod- 
ern methods of printing; I have something of special importance to napkin 
manufacturers. M 621. , 















SITUATION WANTED—A pressroom foreman with fifteen years’ experience 
in a large mail order house; have had linotype experience; will go any- 
where; married. M 608. 


PRESSMAN, working foreman, expert worker with system of doing fine work 
quickly; good mechanic; 25 years’ experience. M 623. 



















Typography—Layout 











TYPOGRAPHER—Layout; can estimate, supervise, produce finest grade work, 
catalog and color, from inception to finish, including copy. M 541. 












WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ONE OR TWO POTTER two-color offset presses, Type No. NU, printing sur- 
face 41x54; willing to pay spot cash and highest market price. M 618. 


















ARDBOARD You spend good money for ad- 


vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 


con E ASELS chandise displays. It is economy 


tousetheStand Pat Easel, with special 

lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 




































GIVES YOU AN EDGE ON 
COMPETITION 


at no extra production cost 







5 wheel; Model 130 . ? 
6 wheel; Model 131 $18.00 516 




























Steel, 
Type High, 
Unlimited 
Speed 
Prints BIG, Bold, Easily Read Figures 


N°? 123456 


Fac-Simile Impression 
For sale by all Printers’ Supply Houses 
Manufactured by 
American Numbering Machine Co. 


224 Shepherd Avenue * Brooklyn, New York 
Branches: CHICAGO, LONDON, PARIS 































GUESS 
MOISTURE 


Paper should be printed at a defi- - 
nite moisture content. In air con- 

ditioned print shops it is constant. 

In plants not so equipped it varies 

f\ with the degree of humidity of the pressroom. The 

time required for curing either in piles or in a seasoner 

changes with conditions. The important thing to know 

is when the moisture balance is correct and the paper 

is ready to run. The Cambridge Printers Moisture Indi- 

cator gives you facts. DON'T GUESS MOISTURE! 


CAMBRIDGE: INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


PRINTERS 
MOISTURE INDICATOR 





























Send for complete details of this instrument. It 
will save you money in avoiding spoiled paper 
and enable you to be sure of better register. 
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BUSINESS PAPER 








LAIMS alone do not make a Bond Paper better. It’s results that count. 

Howard Bond, whiter than snow, speaks for itself and its producers in- 
vite you to compare this paper with similar grades for strength, formation, 
brilliant white color, faultless press performance, price and many other 
worthwhile economies. Howard Bond is available in brilliant white and 
fourteen practical colors — with envelopes to match. 


DISTRIBUTORS 





* Ste: 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Andrews Paper Na 
John Carter & Co., 



























AA 
260000 





ery Qu vat Dag oe oy Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co, of Montana 














RIMINI soe ccc e Sa noes cae Donaldson ra: Co. 

Hartford, Conn. ee cal Winters! of. tol cal ats John Carter & Co., Inc. 

lolyoke, "Ma Serta reer rere ee Judd Paper Co, 

Indienepotis, tnd DP ecvar cain ve sea rors C. P. Lesh Paper bmg 
Jacksonville, MU oo: sla acm acerd Knight Brothers Ye 

Mich... Kal Stationery Co. ( blets) 

Ze SO Sear Weissinger Paper Co. 


Long Beach, Calif... 
Los Angeles, Calif 





































L ouisville, Ky. .Louisville Paper Co, 
d, Ore. .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
mp his, Te: ....-Louisville Paper Co, 
iami Fla. OL ee ... Knight Brothers Paper Co, 
J. ee Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co, 
MS Sw Crags hes. é-o'a's 8.0 McFarlane, Son & Hodgson 
Ts ccc cc wesc neceeceae J. E. Linde Pages | Co, 
New Haven, Conn............... John Carter & Co., Inc. 
IW MENOMs COOTER. 6 55 oc i cccccccmnes Andrews Paper Co, 
New Orleans, La 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City.. 








Niagara Lelie im Poneicssenkecws Power City Paper Corp. 
| Ree errr Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Omaha, | Ot a eae eR REO 5 Marshall Paper Co, 

aterson, N. = OUT T ee Ree Paterson Card & Paper Co, 
Peoria, Hll............0.- eee eee eee Jo Streibich Co, 


Ga A. ‘Buchanan Co, 
So ‘Philadelphia Card & Paper Co, 
- Bategecs were Seas Co, 
e, Moffitt & Towne 
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Portland, Ore.. fit 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y... Trussell Mie; On “tLoose Leaf Fillers) 


a... 2 3 2] Spay Andrews Paper Co. 
4d Sl ee John Carter & Co., Inc. 
oo ON See eee Virginia Paper Co. 
acramento, Calif............... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Es oon c sc cond cence daes Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
RSD SS eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
an Francisco, Calif............. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


an Jose, Cali 
Seattle, Wash... 
ioux nae Ss. 


Ween B. C, 
Victoria, B. C. 














. Parsons Paper 
West Carroliton, ceed American Envelope Co. (Env. ) 
Westfield, Mass. _The Old Colony Envelope Co. (Env.) 
Winni RS eS: «yrs ip de oe 0 v3 Oe ties Barkwell Paper Co, 
Ya hime, WOMEN 3 con ediatace tt Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


EXPORT MANAGERS 
AMERICAN PAPER EXPORTS, INC, 
LOCAL EXPORT re 








Amsterdam, Holland................ G. H. Buhrmann’s 
Antwerp, Belgium............... Viduae, Anversoises 

atavia (Dutch a i) ee G. H. | we prarent s 
yy ee eer G. H, Buhrmann’s 
Osaka and Tonio. Japan..Frazar & Co., New York City 
MEE MEIN cas Co Sec ce catcecdaqcetuars Messrs. Prioux 
BE evecdacecisnctuges Messrs. Luigi Trossarello 
Kenya Colony (British East Africa) ...G. H. Buhrmann’s 
Uganda Protectorate (British East Africa) 








Meee Nis Hae C608 4 oe KEENE Ree ee ed G. H. Buhrmann’s 
Tanganyika Territory (British East atiee) 


Zanzibar (British East Africa) 


Buhrmann’s 
G. H. Buhrmann’s 





A copy of “Nature Tells a Story,” an attractive portfolio of 
letterhead suggestions, will be sent to you without charge if 
request is made on your business letterhead. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY — URBANA, OHIO 
COMPARE IT! TEARIT! TESTIT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 
































Air- ‘Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


B. OF FE N & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chic ago, Ill. Write for. ‘pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONT ROL.’ 





Bronzing Machines 





THE BARMA High Speed Flat ee operates with any press. Wr rite KIL B Y 
P. SMITH, 516 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











THE MILWAU KEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any 
HE -NSC HEL MF G. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


press. C. B. 





Calendar Pads 


1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
the best and cheapest 


THE SU LL IV ‘AN P RIN’ T ING WORKS Cc OMP ANY, 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS ‘ ‘Oak Leaf” ‘chalk ‘overlay paper. The most practical, most convenient 

and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual ‘How to 
Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, 
P hile adelphia, P a. 





Composing- Room Equipment for Sale 





FONTS, molds, magazines, etc., bought and sold. Turn unused equipment into 
cash. MONTGOMERY & BAC ‘ON, Towanda, Pa. 








Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 








AME RIC AN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





_ Easels for Display Signs 





EASE LS for displa ay signs. “STAND PAT EASEL CORP., 56-72 
Lyons, N. 


Canal Street, 





~ Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER- SEY oe CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 
catalog. 





Embossing Composition 





STE Ww ART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534 by 
91% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





Envelope Presses 





POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, II. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 





Lithographers 


MIC ‘HAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 





Bush 





Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch, 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 








Overlay Process for Halftones 








Saw Trimmers 





RE ‘BUI ILT SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS, $15.00 up. —onom nek ‘eat, 
easy terms. JOHNSON ROLLER RAC K CO., Dept. R, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Sheet Heating and Neutralizers 


U TILITY HEATERS have outsold all other makes combined in the printing 
trade of New York City. Also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety gas heaters 
and humidizers. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre St., New York. 








Steel Rule Cutting Dies 
: T. SPRING- 


STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES wails re = a, CHAS. 
MAN, 1025 Devonshire Road, Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan. 








Stereotype Equipment 





RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESSES, scorchers, humidors, mats, casting 
boxes, supplies. PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO., 3628 Lincoln 
e., Chicago. 





Tag Patching Machinery 





TURN YOUR Ww ASTE stock and odds and ends into money - with a Makatag 
patch eyeletter. MAKAT AG MFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 








Typefounders 


original designs in type and decorative 





AME RIC “AN TYPE FOUNDERS CO;, 


aay platen mae feeders. Dealers in wood type, printing “machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: 
Boston, 270 Congress St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, 
corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 12th and Bank 
Sts.; Atlanta, 192-196 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pitts- 
burgh, 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main 
St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 
557 W. Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South; Denver, 1351 Stout, St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San 
Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St,; Milwaukee, 607 N. Second 
st.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 600 S. Akard St.; Washington, 
D. C., 1224 H St., W 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York, gong 

of Futura, Bernhard Roman, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, 
Beton, Weiss, Phyllis, Atrax, Borders and spacing material. Stocked with: Ma- 
chine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave.; Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 
18 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 East 
22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 West Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; 
Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal.; Representatives 
without stock: Charnock Machine Co., Inc., 160-162 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
The J. C. Niner Co., 26 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. Holt, Inc., 
261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; Missouri-Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 





CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 216 East 45th St., 

New York City, Continental Typefounders of Chicago, 1138 Merchandise 
Mart. Headquarters for all European types, New England type and composing 
room equipment and supplies. Sales representatives in principal cities. 





CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. Spe- 
cialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for catalog. 











FREE MANUAL “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Patents—Trademarks 








PATENTS—TRADEMARKS. All cases submitted given personal attention by 
members of the firm. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, Patent Law 
Offices, Suite 435 at 815 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





Phesoongeevers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 

catalog. 

JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
blocking specialties, router cutters; 





Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining and 
a line of quality. Write or call. 





Price Lists and Systems for r Printing 





PU BL ISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 


PORTE 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new booklet. 


Systems for Printers, § 





Printers’ Supplies 





\ME RIC AN TY P 5 ‘FOU INDE RS CO.—See Type founders. 





Printing Presses 





stereotype rotary presses, stereo and mat- 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


making machinery, flat-bed presses, 





FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


AME RICAN TYPE 











Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from special 
quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 











A Real SAW TRIMMER 
198% 


The season’s surprise. Drills and 
cuts mortises, inside and out; 
cuts and trims rules, leads, and 
slugs; undercuts electrotypes. 
Precision table with mitering 
device, pica gauge, and the best 
vise ever developed for the 
printer. Rotary trimmer. Accu- 
rately balanced and fully adjust- 
able. Fast, accurate and inex- 
pensive, %4 H.P. Motor. Three 
models: $90.00, $98.50, $130.00. 


Write for details. 


SYPHER-ARCON CO., Toledo, O 
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DISPATCH BOND ... 


TEXTURE of bond paper is very important both from the 
printing standpoint and from the standpoint of impressive 
stationery. Dispatch Bond, the Gilbert Paper Company’s 
lowest grade of rag content bond paper, is tub-sized and 
air-dried by very experienced workmen. 

In the photograph above one of the machine tenders 
on the air-dry machine is testing the texture of the roll of 
paper as it leaves the air-dry machine after having been 
tub-sized. His experienced sense of feel is most evident in 
the photograph. He is checking the product to see that the 
proper degree of cockle is in the paper. Gilbert Paper Com- 
pany is the first and oldest manufacturer of air-dried bond 
papers in the United States. We have had the longest ex- 
perience with this process. Our workmen are expert and 
highly trained. We believe we obtain better and more uni- 


USE GILBERT PAPERS FOR DURABILITY ® 


t 
(MUprEessive betteshcalt at a moderate price 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


FOR IMPRESSIVENESS 









form results than any other manufacturer of air-dried bond 
papers, particularly in relation to cockle finish. Dispatch 
Bond is furnished in a very beautiful cockle finish, making 
most impressive stationery at a very usable price. We solicit 
your interest in it, and will be very happy to supply samples 


and the name of our nearest distributor. 


Other Gilbert bonds and ledgers are: 


Dreadnaught Parchment + Lancaster Bond - Valiant Bond - Radiance 
Bond + Resource Bond - Avalanche Bond + Dreadnaught Linen 
Ledger - Old Ironsides Ledger - Dauntless Ledger + Entry Ledger 


HILBE aT 


PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA , WISCONSIN 








She Long Search 


KLO*KAY Printing and Offset Papers 


Copyright, 1933, by The Northwest Paper Company. 
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has ended / 


Fix those who seek impressive printing presentation without 
ptice penalty, here is the «end of the trail”... this is true because 
Northwest Pedigreed Papers completely and economically meet most 


printing requirements as well as most printing processes. 


Printers tell us that Northwest papers have set a new standard by which 
to measure all good papers ... . their uniformity marks a milepost in 
papermaking history. For undeviating strength plus unvarying color 
and finish, Northwest’s mill-brands, Klo-Kay, Northland and Nortex 


papers, recognize no equal a st"ong statement, but the truth. 


Making papers that sacrifice nothing in practicability while offering the 


ultimate in presentability will ever be our creed. . 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY » Mills at CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


ee 


fie oot 
er eer ek ON a DV 


NORTEX Envelope and Utility Papers 
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YOUR HUMIDITY 
Recorded and Read like a Clock! 


. by Bristov’s Humidi- 
eraph, the unique direct 
reading relative humidity 
recorder. 

Accurate ... Sensitive 
Accurate over entire scale. 
Registers humidity changes 
quickly. Continuous 72-hour 
chart record. No computing. 
No fussing with wet and dry 
bulbs. 


Portable 


In compact aluminum case 
with handle. Also arranged 
for wall mounting. 


Important 
Wherever humidity plays a 
real part ... in color regis- 
tration, storage, offset print- 
ing, binding, in getting best 


r 





results out of rollers, ink and 
paper ... you owe it to 
yourself to know what you 
are doing. Put in a Humidi- 
graph. Cost . . . complete 
with 100 charts (enough for 
300 days) and bottle of red 
recording ink, only $33.75. 


Mail Coupon Now! 





Tue Bristo: Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Please send Bulletin 413-J2 on Hu idigraph or 
Direct Reading Relative Humidity Recorder. 


Name 


Position 


EFFICIENCY 


at LOW 
COST 











This is the No. 3 
VANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESS 





An efficient, easily operated Rigid Bed Proof Press with 
automatic features—and sold at a surprisingly low price. 


Write for prices and details 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Inc. 9 “dHittdot “**: 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press 








BLOMGREN 


BROS. & CO. 


519 Sherman Jt 
on shor Nexo) 


Q2Z2—U0Z—W-xOOW 


MODERN 


¢ BINDING METHODS 
¢ COVER DESIGNS 

¢ EQUIPMENT 

¢ CRAFTSMEN 


LL the economies of fine craftsman- 
ship and modern equipment are 
yours when Brock & Rankin serves you. 
Suitable bindings. Development of the 
attention value in your covers. 





"The Binding Gives the First Impression." 
Preparation of dummies is part of our 
service. Let Brock & Rankin estimate. 


Phone us in Chicago at Harrison 0429 or 
address us 619 South La Salle Street. 


BROCK & 
RANKIN 








fo 





‘N 
PriNT YOUR MESSAGE 
ON 


Linweave 


‘Papers 


They Attract and Hold the Reader’s Attention 
v 
A Paper to Fit Every Need 
Envelopes to Match 
v 
Samples and Printed Specimens 
Are at Your Service 


SWIGART PAPER Co. 


Telephone WABASH 2525 
723 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 
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These figures were taken 
from the cost records of a 
prominent midwestern 
printer on a recent run of 
20-lb. substance Ta-Non- 
Ka Bond. The size of the 
sheet was 22”x34” and the 
press a four-roller Miehle 


cptindie. Frenne af yutater R’ NNING TIME! That’s where your profit lies on sulphite 


on request. 
bond jobs. That’s where you can successfully meet present day 












competition at a profit. 









To do this you need a uniform paper that feeds fast—lies flat—and 





is free from wavy edges .... a high-speed sheet like Ta-Non-Ka 
Bond. In fact, Ta-Non-Ka Bond gives you everything to be desired 


in a wood-fibre stock, including the lowest price of any high grade, 





Badger Papers 
American Made 






All Badger Papers are made entirely 
by American labor — entirely from 
raw materials grown and produced 





watermarked sulphite on the market. 







in the United States, from the pulp- Read the exact words from the printer who made the above press 
wood log to the finished product. run: ““Makeready time was very small and there were absolutely no 
Promole American prosperity and interruptions caused by the paper. The general printing results were 





creale jobs for Americans by de- 
manding guaranteed 100% Amer- 
ican made producls. as satisfactorily as any sulphite sheet, regardless of price. 





very satisfactory, and we believe Ta-Non-Ka works on a press run 

















Try Ta-Non-Ka yourself and see if you don’t like it better than any 


other similar stock you have ever used. Write for samples. 









BADGER PAPER MILLS, INC., Peshtigo, Wisconsin 


WJA“NON-KA 


4 











A-NON-KA Dis- 
tributors are lo- 
cated in principal 
cities throughout 
the United States. 


Ta-Non-Ka Bond comes 
in white and ten pleas- 
ingly toned colors. Stand- 
ard weights and sizes. 
Also Ta-Non-Ka Mimeo 
Bond in white and six 
colors. Write for samples. 
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N ow... Guillotine cutter operation 
made safe and easy with G-E Thrustors 


This installation in a'large Eastera printing plant shows a Thrustor-controlled 
guillotine cutter arrahged for one-man Operation. Where two men operate a 
cutter, Thrustor control can be easily adapted to protect the hands of both. 
Note the simplicity of equipment, and obvious safety. Arrow indicates the 


Thrustor— mounted out of the way, under the cutter 


* 





HIS new safety control for cutters, which 

includes the G-E Thrustor, can be readily 
applied to any guillotine paper cutter, old 
or new, with these advantages: 


1. SAFE and EASY. Both hands are in use, 
at push buttons conveniently located on the 
cutter, away from the cutter knife. 


2. NONREPEAT. Cutter knife cannot 
make a second stroke, no matter how long 
the operator holds the push buttons. Both 
buttons must be released and pressed again 
to make another cut. 


3. HELPS PRODUCTION. Device need not 
be “‘fooled’’ or “‘plugged’’ to maintain pro- 
duction. Operators like it, because it gives 
them confidence. 


These features, alone, make it worth your 
while to obtain complete information on 
this simple, reliable, and inexpensive control 
system. It may pay for itself many times 
over by preventing just one accident; consider- 
able interest in it has been shown by insur- 
ance companies. Use the coupon to obtain 
the facts. 




















TEAR OUT AND MAIL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
General Electric Company, Industrial Department, 
Schenectady, New York 

Please send me complete information on your new Thrustor control 
for guillotine paper cutters*. 


Name .... 





ASGUNNADY ass sssccch ce ie ee eee 
Address 





*Note: Although this pine. was made primarily for guillotine paper 
cutters, it may also be applied with equal value to die- and embossing- 
presses. Would you also be interested in receiving information on such 
applications? 

Wes No 








84 


HIS new development again emphasizes 

the ability of General Electric to meet 
the ever-changing requirements of the print- 
ing and publishing industry. General Electric 
is prepared to furnish complete electric equip- 
ment for all applications in your plant 
—motors, controllers, transformers, wire and 


cable, lighting systems, etc. 
301-125 
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As Chicago Celebrates its CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
in 1933...let it be a Year of Progress” for all. 


Your BOOKLET, CATALOGUE oz ADVERTISEMENT with 
the right kind of Illustrations and Engravings 
will help to bring the increased business which 
will assure you a‘ Year of Progress” 


With ARTISTS, PHOTOGRAPHERS aedE NGRAVERS trained 
to observe every detail necessary for correct 
reproduction we offer you the services of an 
organization with more than thirty years of 
experience. Reproductions in Colors or Black 
and White receive the same skillful attention: 


Telephone write or wire us whenever we 
can be of service to you 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS AND 
~ - ~ COLOR PLATES ~ - - 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST. cor. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO,ILL. 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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JOB LOCKS AND 
Ms W IRON FURNITURE 


vw 





The Quickest, 
Safest, and 
BEST 
LOCK-UP 


a. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middletown, N. Y. 






































NDERSON TRUCKS for Pressroom and Bind- 
ery Save Space, Time and Labor. Continuous 
motion with little hand labor . . . Send for circular. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines—Bundling Presses 


3231 Calumet Ave. Chicago. Illinois 






















HE NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 


Irving Trust Company, Receiver in Equity for 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


138th STREET and EAST RIVER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






































HAND ENGRAVED RUBBER PLATES 


have passed the experimental stage. They are unexcelled for Dis- 
play Cards, Posters, and on any job where plates are to be used. 
No Patented Process is involved. For use with either oil or water 
color inks. Write for free booklet today. 


Process Rubber Pilate Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 




































en BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 


f = Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 

































HENOID 
RADE MARK IN, 


TRADE MARK 


Instantaneous Type Cieaner 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL CO. 
123 Chestnut Street Newark, N. J. 



























THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Diamond Power and Advance Lever Paper Cutters 
Proof Presses = Paper Drills = Hi-Speed Quoins 
Galleys = Safety Devices = Etc. 


* * Write Today for Illustrated Circulars * * 


— Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark : 

















ee 








{~~ S 


: —— ett le ioliele b 
We Protect the Trade ° 














|] veces Machine 


Will work on the Kelly small 
cylinder, Miehle Vertical or 
ANY press at ANY speed. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 





















THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 



















PRESSE S for Lithographers, Printers, 


Tellus yourrequirements Fo olding Box Manufa -— 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 




















"ELECTROMATIC™ 
AND ROLLING TABLE 
+++ SAW-TRIMMERS 


J.A.RICHARDS 


THE SAWMAKER 
| a EW Ww Aone) 





HEADQUARTERS FOR STEEL RULE PUZZLE DIES 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
















—6055— 


Magazine and color presses . . heavy-duty newspaper 
presses . . Cox-O-Type presses . . stereotype machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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a a ew next letterhead job 
may win one of the 


60 CASH PRIZES 


FOR PRINTERS 


AMOUNTING TO 


Lo00.00 


“ATLANTIC BOND 


PRIZE LETTERHEAD CONTEST 


STARTING MARCH 6— ENDING MAY 31 


in more than one color—and designed letterheads. Your letterheads will compete only with 
those of the same type. Every printer has an equal chance to win these cash prizes. Where two 
or more letterheads are judged to be of equal merit, each contestant will be awarded the full 
amount of the prize. The small printer who submits letterheads set from type and printed in 
one color can win as much as the printer who submits the most elaborate designed letterhead. 
Letterheads must be actual jobs that have been printed for customers on ATLANTIC BOND. 
This gives you a chance to make your regular profit on the job—and to win substantial cash 
prizes in addition. These well known authorities in the fields of advertising 
and printing will pick the winning letterheads: 


Earnest Etmo CALKINS LAURANCE B. SIEGFRIED ArtTuHuR S. ALLEN 


ieee are separate prizes for typographic letterheads in one color—typographic letterheads 


ASK YOUR ATLANTIC BOND DISTRIBUTOR FOR FULL DETAILS 


OR WRITE TO 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
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Gotnics 


We now stock in our new ‘'STER- 
| LING" system Gothics, heavy Cop- 
| per Plate Gothic, light Copper 
Plate Gothic Condensed, and heavy 
Copper Plate Gothic Condensed 
ready for delivery in any quantity. 


Prices of the Condensed exactly the 
same for the same point size as for 
the heavy, circular of which may be 
obtained or which you probably 
already have. 


All Gothics Shipped Prepaid 
STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


| VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 

















J. L. FRAZIER, Manager 
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GROVE'’S 
GaugePinsand Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps yise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 






































Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 


Buy at Bargain 
Prices! wacuines 


heretofore and perhaps never again available at present prices. 
e Get Genuine Rebuilts of Hood-Falco e 


FIRST SEE IF 
HOOD 


FALCO 
HAS 


7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 

















CYLINDER PRESSES Kellys MISCELLANEOUS 
Single & two-color ibis ae en Cutters and Creasers 
Miehle perfectors 56” -6: Plamas-cai) sizes Folders 
Babcock & ent sizes Stitehers 
No. 4 Miehle automatic units CUTTERS room 

ferlcaies 


AUTOMATICS & JOBBERS _fill sizes and makes 


Punches 
Miehle verticals Power-auto. clamp Patent Base 
Write, wire or phone us your requirements 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office New York Office Boston Office 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 
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JAMES T. IGOE COMPANY, PRINTERS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






























VERY good pressman strives for the kiss Send for this 
E impression—in fact it is absolutely nec- helpful book 
essary where fadeaway vignettes and beau- 
tiful halftones are a part of the form. And 
—after the makeready is perfect, it’s heart- 
breaking to find that a penny-saving tympan 
sheet has taken from a makeready master- 
piece the very thing for which he has striven 
—the kiss impression. 





The uniform thickness of the Cromwell Tympan— Try a Few Tympan Sheets 
no lumps, no depressions or thin places — improves ot Our Expense 

h h d . k de off Cc Il Give us the size and make of 
rather than depreciates makeready efforts. Cromwe Satee:nideasiia lilies eel 
quality costs more to produce but saves dollars and you for trial, gratis, a few sheets 


ase of genuine Cromwell Tympan 
assures better printing. ssn i 


It is cut and scored exact size 
for the presses named below: 


MIEHLE' MILLER 
KELLY SIMPLEX 
HARRIS BABCOCK 








THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4809 Whipple Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prices and details 
on request 


NEW YORK CITY THEATRES 
Academy of Music (3,600), 126 E. 14th St. 
Aeolian Hall (150), Fifth Ave. & 54th St. 
Alhambra (1,435), 2110 Seventh Ave. 

Al Jolson’s (1, 776), 926 — Ave. 

Avin (1,387), 244 W. 524 S 

Ambassador (1,200), 215 Ww. 49th St. 

America (1,750), 561 ee Ave., The Bronx 

Apollo (1,168), 225 W. 42d 

Apollo (1,197), 209 W. 125th ‘St. 

Arena (953), Roof (902), 623 Eighth Ave. 

Astor (1,131), 1531 Broadwa 

Audubon (2,571), 3934 Broadway 

Belasco 1,000), 111 W. 44th St. 

Belmont (515), 121 W. 48th St. 

at jou (605), 209 W. 45th St. 

Biltmore 1,000), 265 W. 47th St. 

Booth (708), 220 W. 45th St. 

Broadhurst (1,118), 235 W. 44th 

Bronx Opera House (2,571), 436 F 

Capitol (5,486), 1639 Broadway 

Carnegie Hall (2,760), 880 Seventh Ave. 

Casino (1,477), 1404 Broadway 

Central (922), 220 W. 47th St. 

Chanin’s 1,413), 226 W. ag St. 

Chelsea (979), 312 Ei “rs ve 

Civic Repertory (1,100), 105 W. 14th St. 

Coliseum (3,095), 18ist St. & Broadway 

Colony (1,900), 1681 Broadway 

Columbia (1,313), 701 Seventh Ave. 

Comedy (682), 108 vad ot St. 

Commodore (2, 830), 5 Second Ave. 

Cort (,043), 130 W. 48th St. 

Cc osmopolitan (1,500), 6 Columbus Circle 

Craig (1,434), 152 W. 54th St. 

Criterion (886), 1520 Broadwe 

Delancey (Loew's), (1,788), 140 aeeweny St. 

Edyth Totten (299), 247 W. 48th S 

Eighty-First et (2, or), 2248 cian ay 

Eltinge (892), 236 V 

Empire (1,099), 08" fhe ay 

Erlanger (1,520), 246 W. 44th St 

Ethel Barrymore (1,200), 243 Ww. 47th St. 

Fairmount (2,504), Tremont and Clinton Aves. 

Fordham (Keith), (2, ee). 215 Fordham Rd. 

Forrest (1,015), 238 W. St. 

Forty-Eighth Street (seo). 155 W. 48th St. 

Forty-Fourth St. (1,323), Roof (Nora Bayes) 
(860), 216 W. 44th St. 

Forty-Ninth St. (705), 231 W. ae St. 

Forty-Second St. (1,258), 132 W. 42d St. 

Franklin (3,041), 161st Bi. & Prospect Ave. 

Fulton (913), 206 W. 46th St. 

Gaiety (808), 1547 Broadway 

Gallo (1,400), 254 W. 54th St 

Garrick (537), 63 W. 35th St. 

Geo. M. Cohan (1,111), 1480 Broadway 

Globe (1,416), 1555 Broadway 

Grand (1,611), 255 Grand Street __ 

Grand Opera House (1,906), 261 Eighth Ave. 

Guild (914), 243 W. 52d St. 

Hamilton (1,892), 3560 Broadway 


NATIONAL GRANGE 
California, Geo. R. Harrison, Sebastopol. 
Colorado, John Morris, Golden. 
Colorado, Rudolph Jchnson, Boulder. 
Connecticut, Minor Ives, South Meriden. 
Connecticut, Ard Welton, Plymouth. 


"49th St. 


Delaware, Gov. Robert P. Robinson, Wilmington, 


501 Market St. 
Idaho, W. W. Deal, Nampa. 
Idaho, F. G. Harland, Caldwell. 
Illinois, E. A. Eckert, Mascoutah. 
Illinois, Glenn G. Wilson, Fairdale. 
Indiana, Jesse Newson, Columbus, R. 
Iowa, Ralph W. Smith, Newton, R. 2. 
Kansas, C. C. Cogswell, Kingman. 
Kentucky, Thos, Urmston, Cynthiana. 


The Intertype Autospacer 
saves five of the six oper- 
ations now necessary to 
center lines by hand. 


Maine, John E. Abbott, No. Berwick 
Maryland, A. G. Ensor, Forest Hill. 
Massachusetts, Wm. N. Howard, No. Easton 
Michigan, Geo. F. Roxburgh. Reed City. 
Minnesota. 

Missouri, Jas. T. Phillips, Ewing. 

Montana, Clark Bumgarner, Fife. 

Nebraska, J. D. Ream, Broken Bow. 


New Hampshire, James C. Farmer, So. Newbury 


New Jersey, David H. Agans, Three Bridges. 
New York, Fred. J. Freestone, Interlaken. 
North Carolina, Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh. 
North Dakota, T. M. Williams, DesLacs. 
Ohio, W. F. Kirk, Port Clinton. 

Oklahoma, it B. ag Enid. 

Oregon, G. Palmer, Hood River, R. 4. 
"ote E. B. Dorsett, Mansfield. 
Rhode Island, J. C. Hopkins, Chepachet. 


South Dakota, A. G. Snesrud, New Underwood. 


Vermont, A. W. Lawrence, S —" 
Virginia, J. R. Horsley, Stapleto 

Washington, A. S. Goss, Seattle, 1007 Weller St 
Wisconsin, Herman Ihde, Neenah. 

West Virgina, A. F. Stagg, Walker. 

Wyoming, H. Peake, Douglas. 
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HOTELS 
Adams House, 10th Ave. and 12th St. 
Albemarle, Broadway and 24th St. 
Albert, 79 University Place 
American, 640 8th Ave. 
Ashland, 4th Ave. and 24th St. 
Astor House, Broadway, ie Post Office. 
Balmoral, Lenox Ave. and 113th St. 
Bancroft House, Broadway and 21st St. 
Bartholdi, Broadway and 23rd St. 
Belvedere, 4th Ave. and 18th St. 
Beresford, 1 W. 81st St. 
Brevoort House, 11 5th Ave. 
Bristol, 5th Ave. and 42d St. 
Broadway Central, 671 Broadway. 
Buckingham, 5th Ave. and 50th 
Cadillac, Broadway and 43d St. 
Cambridge, 5th Ave. and 33d St. 
Colonial, 125th St. and 8th Ave. 
Colonnade, 726 Broadway 
Continental, Broadway and 20th St. 
Cosmopolitan, Chambers St. and W. Broadway 
Endicott, Columbus Ave, and 81st St. 
Everett House, 4th Ave. and 17th St. 
Fifth Avenue, 5th Ave. and 23d St. 
Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St. 
Grand, Broadway and 3lst St. 
Grand Union, 4th Ave. and 42d St. 
Grenoble, 7th Ave. and 56th St. 
Herald Square, 34th St. near Broadway. 
Hoffman House, 1111 Broadway. 


THE AIR SERVICE 


Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La. 

Biggs Field, Ft. Bliss, Texas. 

Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. 

Boston Airport, Boston, Mass. 

Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas. 

Bowman Field, Jeffersontown, Ky. 

Burgess Field, Uniontown, Pa. 

Chanute Field, Rantoul, Il. 

Clark Field, Camp Stotsenburg, P. I. 

Clark, Ft., Brackettville, Texas. 

Crissy Field, Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 
Crockett, Ft., Galveston, Texas. 

Crook, Ft., Ft. Crook, Nebraska. 
Cumberland Landing Field, Cumberland, Md. 
Dodd Field, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 
Douglas, Arizona, Douglas. Arizona. 
Dryden, Texas, Dryden, Texas. 

Duncan Field, San Antonio, Texas. 
Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. 
Fairfield Air Depot, Fairfield, Ohio. 

France Field, France Field, Canal Zone. 
Hatbox Field, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Kelly Field, Kelly Field, Texas. 

Kindley Field, Ft. Mills, Corregidor, P. I 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va 

Laredo Airdrome, Laredo, Texas. 
Leavenworth, Ft., Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Little Rock Air Depot, — Rock, Ark. 
Logan Field, Dundalk, 

Lordsburg, Lordsburg, N. M. 


There are 7320 ems of text composition on this page, yet the 
Intertype operator set only 4712 ems. The other 2608 ems— 
more than 36% of the total—was set automatically with an 


INTERTYPE 
AUTOSPACER 


Think of the possible savings in YOUR plant. If you have spe- 
cial composition such as centered headings, sub-heads, adver- 
tisement headings, listings, tariffs, tickets, etc., the Intertype 
Automatic Quadding and Centering Device may save even 
more than 36% of your composition costs. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION @ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGD © NEW ORLEANS) @ 


WATER WORKS 
Adapters for Changing Hydrant Threads 
Air Compressors 
Billing Machine 
Boilers 
Boxes, Meter 
> Boxes, Roadway, Service and Valve 
Brass Goods 
Castings, Municipal 
Caulking Materials 
Caulking Tools 
Cement Lining Presses 
2 Chemical Feeding Apparatus 
2 Chemicals for Coagulation 
Chemicals for Softening Water 
5 Chemicals for Sterilizing Water 
3} Chemicals for Taste and. Odor Removal 
7 Chemical Testing Apparatus 
8 Chlorine, Liquid 
Chlorinating Equipment 
Coating Compounds, Pipe & Tank 
Consulting Engineering Services 
2 Controllers, Rate of Flow 
Couplings, Pipe 
Cutting and Welding Equipment 
Dam & Reservoir Construction 
> Derricks for Laying Pipe 
27 Engines, Diesel 
3 Engines, Gas 
‘Engines, Gasoline 
Engines, Steam 
Fencing, Reservoir 
Filter Plants, Municipal 
Filter Sand Cleaners 
Filter Sands and Gravel 
Flare Lights 
5 Gauges & Recording Instruments 
Hydrant Draining Pumps 
Hydrants, Fire 
Hydrant Thread Standardization Tools 


5 Characters 


SAN FRANCISCO” e 


LOS ANGELES ¢ BOSTON 


Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 

Luke Field, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
McIntosh, Ft., Ft. McIntosh, Texas. 
March rela, ne oy Cal. 

Marfa, Camp, Marfa. Texas. 

Marshall Field, Ft. Riley, Kansas. 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
Middleton Air Depot, Middleton, rt 
Mitchel Field, Mitchel Field, L. I., N. Y. 
New York, 39 Whitehall St., New York. N. 
Nichols Camp, Maric aban, Rizal. P. 
Norton Field, ‘Columbus, Ohio. 

Offutt Field, Ft. Crook, Nebraska. 
Pearson Field, Vancouver, Wash. 

Phillips Field, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
Pittsburgh Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CITY MANAGERS 
Pittsburg 
Porterville 
Redwood City 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
Santa Rosa 
San Diego 
San Jose 
San Leandro 
San Mateo 
San Rafael 
So. Pasadena 

Compton Stockton 

Coronado Tulare 

Chico Visalia 

Fillmore Yerka 

Glendale COLORADO 

Long Beach Boulder 

Monterey Colorado Springs 

Pacific Grove Durango 

Pasadena Montrose 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Marianna 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 
Avalon 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Burbank 





